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SUTINDER SINGH 


University of Delhi plays host to the 68th Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Indian Universities being held on Dec 18-20,1993. 


University of Delhi is unique among university institutions in the 
country. Established in February, 1922 as a unitary and residential 
university by an Act of parliament with a nucleus of three colleges, 
two Faculties and about 750 students toe university, over the years, 
has grown into one of toe largest universities in India. It has now 
seventy one colleges, fourteen faculties, eighty one Departments and 
more than a lac and eighty thousand students on its rolls. 

A unique feature of the University of Delhi is its multi campus 
system in which each campus can draw strength from the overall 
system and yet differentiate itself by developing a distinct role and 
also provide a sharper focus on a carefully chosen cluster of emerg¬ 
ing disciplines of study. 

The University of Delhi continues to maintain its all India character 
as reflected in the composition of its student body and faculty. Its 
library system which is one of the best in toe country continues to 
attract scholars and academics from all around the world who are 
engaged in research in varied fields of study. The excellent academic 
and research contributions made by its faculty have enabled the uni¬ 
versity to get toe distinction of having the largest number of advanced 
centers and special assistance programmes. The University of Delhi 
has an outstanding alumni who have enriched the social, economic, 
cultural and political life of the nation. 

Historical Background 

The real history of the University of Delhi began in 1922 when the 
Viceroy Lord Reading, who was the Chancellor, appointed Sir Moham¬ 
mad Shafi as Pro-Chancellor and Dr Hari Singh Gour, a distinguished 
Barrister-at-Law from Nagpur as the first Vice-Chancellor. The Vice- 
Chancellorship, at that time was an honorary and part time office. 

The First Convocation of Delhi University was held in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Hall in the oki Secretariat Building on 26th March 1923 
with 750 invitees. In his convocation address. Lord Reading said that 
Delhi was surrounded by history of kingdoms and empires. 

"If environment has, indeed, its alleged influence, Delhi University 
should produce scholars, for around it are abundant signs of the 
cloisters where the feet of other scholars in the centuries have tread": 

In the year 1933 an important step was taken towards the develop¬ 
ment of the University when toe Government of India handed over toe 
old Vice-Regal Lodge Estate for housing the University. 

In 1936, Sir Maurice Gwyer, toe first Chief Justice of the New 
Federal Court was appointed as the Vice-Chancellor. With hisappoint- 
ment, a new phase began in the history of the University of Delhi. In 
1939, Sir Maurice Gwyer submitted to the Government of India, a- 
memorandum for an All India University for Delhi. He conceived of 
Delhi University as a miniature Oxbridge type of institution, with a 
duster of small residential colleges on the campus around the core of 
the University. While circumstances did not allow Delhi University to 








develop along these lines, there were various, re¬ 
forms introduced by Sir Maurice Gwyer which had 
a lasting impact on the growth of the University of 
Delhi. 

In Maurice Gwyer the University found a man 
with a vision and ability to carry his schemes 
through. He had a long tenure of 12 years as Vice 
Chancellor which enabled him to translate many of 
his ideas into reality. 

Silver Jubilee 

The Silver Jubilee year of the University saw the 
country attain its independence. The University 
celebrated Independence Day with Dr V.K.R.V.Rao 
hoisting the national flag on the University main 
building and Dr Radhakrishnan hoisting it on the 
Law School building. Sir Maurice Gwyer, who was 
then in Kasuali, sent a message: * 

'The new India will open still wider horizons 
for this University of which, I hope that it will 
always remain a real all India University in the 
cultural sense. I hope too that it may become one 
of the most important cultural links between India 
and the outside world". 

Partition and Aftermath 

Subsequently the partition in August 1947 and 
the large scale migration to Delhi changed the char¬ 
acter of the city. The population doubled between 
1947 and 1961. Consequently there was pressure for 
more admissions and the University was obliged 
to adopt some new regulations and relax some of 
the existing ones. The original conception of the uni¬ 
versity as a Federal university underwent a change. 
New colleges were established outside the campus. 
Departments grew in size and numbers. Several 
new Faculties such as Faculty of Education, Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi School of Economics, 
etc. were set up. 

Dr V.K.R.V. Kao who became the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor in 1958 established several new Faculties and 
Departments such as Faculty of Music and Fine 
Arts, Departments of Sociology, Human Geogra¬ 
phy and several others. The new Library building 
was inaugurated by Dr S. Radhakrishnan in 1958. 

A new phase began in the Sixties with the Uni¬ 
versity experiencing a growing pressure of num¬ 
bers. To ease pressure of growing numbers the Uni¬ 
versity adopted various measures. The University 
of Delhi was the first university in the country 
which started distance education programme in the 
form of correspondence courses during this period. 
Subsequently in 1970 the University also permitted 
students who had passed the Higher Secondary Ex¬ 
amination to appear as external candidates. Along¬ 
side the Non Collegiate Women's Education Board 


was also further strengthened to be of greater help 
to a large number of non collegiate women students 
to pursue their courses of studies. 

In 1962 Dr C.D. Deshmukh joined the Univer¬ 
sity as the Vice-Chancellor and during his tenure 
several new departments — Linguistics, Chinese 
Studies, Bengali, Geology and others were estab¬ 
lished. He took active steps to draw upa plan for es¬ 
tablishing another university to meet the grow¬ 
ing demand for admissions to various courses. 
However before the proposal could be considered 
at the Government level the nation lost its illustri¬ 
ous Prime Minister Jawharlal Nehru. In the meeting 
of the Select Committee of the entire concept of the 
new university was changed, as this university was 
to be named after Jawharlal Nehru. The aim and 
object of giving relief to Delhi University thus 
could not be achieved. 

Multi-Campus System 

In an effort to cope with the enormous expan¬ 
sion, while continuing to maintain its high aca¬ 
demic standards, the university initiated measures 
towards the establishment of a multi-campus sys¬ 
tem during 1973 when Dr Sarup Singh was the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

South campus was established in 1973 which is 
developing a distinctive role and character for itself 
by focussing on inter-disciplinary and applied sci¬ 
ences and applied social sciences and humanities 
apart from teaching and research in ten basic disci¬ 
plines. Some of the new courses introduced in its 
various teaching and research programmes in¬ 
clude: Electronic Sciences, Biochemistry, Genetics, 
Microbiology, Biophysics, Plant Molecular Biology, 
Public Systems Management, Financial control. 
Business Economics, Environmental biology, etc. 

East campus will be developed with the Uni¬ 
versity of Medical Science as its nucleus while the 
West Campus will focus on sciences related to 
Engineering and Technology. 

Faculties and Departments 

Sciences 

t 

The University of Delhi has been giving special 
attention to science teaching and research. The 
Faculty of Science which came into existence along- 
with tiie establishment of the University in 1922 
started with the Departments of Physics and Chem¬ 
istry. The Departments of Botany, Zoology and An¬ 
thropology were added in 1946. The newly emerg¬ 
ing disciplines of Earth Sciences was started with • 
the establishment of the Department of Geology in 
the year 1966. 

The University of Delhi under the stewardship 
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of its learned Vice-Chancellors attracted talented 
scholars from all over the country. Special mention 
may be made to Prof. D.S. Kothari in Physics, Prof. 
T.R. Seshadari in Chemistry, Prof. P. Maheswari in 
Botany, Prof. Seschachar in Zoology. 

Under the active guidance of these scholars, the 
Departments were put on a firm footing to achieve 
international excellence. Under the guidance of 
Prof. D.S. Kothari research in Theoretical Physics 
was initiated and contributions in Statistical Phys¬ 
ics, Astrophysics and Field Theory gained interna¬ 
tional recognition. The Department of Physics 
which was earlier recognised as a Centre of Ad¬ 
vanced Study in Theoretical and Astrophysics came 
to be recognised as the Centre of Advanced Studies 
in Physics and Astrophysics. 

Similarly, under the stewardship of Prof. T.R. 
Seshadari and his successors major contributions 
were made in the field of Chemistry of Natural 
Products and also in the field of Inorganic Chemis¬ 
try which received recognition both in India and 
abroad. 

The Botany Department of Delhi University 
was the first to establish a Plant Tissue Culture 
laboratory in India which acted as a catalyst for the 
establishment of such facilities in other universities 
and research institutions. Similar contributions 
have been made by the departments of Zoology and 
Anthropology. The full-fledged Animal House es¬ 
tablished in the Department of Zoology and the 
Museum developed in the Department of Anthro¬ 
pology with a rich collection of specimen and 
materials brought from different regions of India 
and parts of Asia and Africa, arc noteworthy to 
mention here. 

The comparatively younger Department of 
Geology established in 1966 is doing excellent work 
in the newly emerging field of earth sciences. 

Apart from getting recognition as Centres of 
Advanced Studies by the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, most of the Science departments have also 
undertaken specific projects for different agencies 
like DST,CSIR, DOE, ICAR, ICMR, etc 

Humanities 

The Faculty of Arts in its early stages included 
all departments except Physical and Biological Sci¬ 
ences and professional courses. Subsequently, 
however,two major changes took place in the set¬ 
up of the Faculty of Arts i.e. in 1949 a separate 
Faculty of Social Sciences was established and in 
1964 a Faculty of Mathematics was created which 
currently includes the Departments of Mathemat¬ 
ics, Mathematical Statistics, Operational Research 
and the Department of Computer Science. 


The Department of Business Management 
which used to be under the Faculty of Social Sci¬ 
ences for almost a decade evolved into an inde¬ 
pendent faculty known as the Faculty of Manage¬ 
ment Studies in the year 1972. The Faculty offers its 
prestigious MBA full time and part time program¬ 
mes in addition to conducting advanced research 
in management and administration. During 1984 
with generous endowment fund given by the man¬ 
agement of Bennet Coleman & Co., the S.P. Jain 
Advanced Management Research Centre was 
started at the South Campus where the Faculty 
offers currently, MBA programmes with specialisa¬ 
tion in Public Systems Management. 

The department of Commerce has grown tre¬ 
mendously since its inception and during the last 
decade or so it has become one of the biggest de¬ 
partments of the University. In 1993 the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce was upgraded into a Faculty of 
Commerce and Business. 

\ 

The Departments of the Faculties of Arts, So¬ 
cial Sciences and Mathematics have maintained 
over the years very high standards of scholarships 
and have been attracting students from all over the 
country for almost all the postgraduate courses. 

Delhi School of Economics has established itself 
as a leading institutions in the country and contin¬ 
ues to enjoy a very high reputation nationally and 
internationally for its high academic standards both 
in teaching and research. 

The Department of Sociology, another premier 
department of the University has established a 
strong tradition of empirical research while open¬ 
ing up conceptual and theoretical areas. 

The Department of Geography has devoted at¬ 
tention to problems in the area of environment and 
to urban and regional planning. 

Faculty of Law 

The Law Faculty has been pioneer in the devel¬ 
opment of legal education in the country. Its major 
areas in research are in the fields of Constitutional 
Law, Administrative Law and Jurisprudence. Pub¬ 
lications of the faculty have received international 
recognition. 

Faculty of Education 

The Central Institute of Education after its 
merger has now become the Department of Educa¬ 
tion of the University of Delhi. It has played a major 
role in the development of teacher education in the 
country. 

Faculty of Musk and Fine Art 

Established in 1958 the Faculty of Music im- 
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parts courses both in Hindustani and Carnatic 
music and also conducts M.Phil and Ph.D. pro¬ 
grammes. 

Faculty of Inter-disciplinary and 
Applied Sciences 

The new faculty known as the Faculty of Inter¬ 
disciplinary and Applied Sciences was established 
in 1985 at the South Delhi Campus. The disci¬ 
plines under the Faculty are Bio-Chemistiy, Micro¬ 
biology, Genetics, Environmental Biology, Plant 
Molecular Biology, Electronic Science, Biophysics, 
etc. Though a small beginning has been made in 
these disciplines the University is making efforts to 
provide additional building, equipment and other 
facilities with a view to conduct and strengthen 
these courses at South Delhi Campus. 

Centres of Advanced Studies 

§ix departments of the University of Delhi, 
namely. Botany, Zoology, Physics. Chemistry, Eco¬ 
nomics and Sociology are being recognised as 
Centres of Advanced Studies by the University 
Grants Commission. In addition more than a dozen 
departments have been identified for Special 
Assistance by the University Grants Commission. 

Centre for Science Education 
and Communication 

Centre for Science Education and Communica¬ 
tion was established during the period of VII Five 
Year Plan. The purpose of the Centre is to 
strengthen several new areas of study and inter 
disciplinary programmes. It seeks a wider role for 
relating its’scientific activities to society through the 
establishment of Centre for Science Education and 
Communication. 

Centre has been successful in developing sev¬ 
eral low cost instruments and organising several 
workshops/demonstrations and seminars. 

Centre for Professional Deodopment 
and Higher Education 

The University has already set up a Centre for 
Professional Development and Higher Education 
with a view to provide the teachers opportunities 
for professional and career development and to en¬ 
courage greater cross fertilisation of ideas among 
the teachers and researchers belonging to different 
departments, colleges and faculties. The Centre 
organises orientation, refresher and appreciation 
courses of varying duration based on a discipline 
within inter-disciplinary framework on selected 
techniques and methodologies. It helps the teach¬ 
ers of the University to keep themselves abreast 
of the latest development in die field. 


Centre for Human Resource Deodopment 

Centre for Human Resource Development 
trains administrative personnel, arranges orienta¬ 
tion programmes and undertakes action research 
on specific administrative problems faced by the 
University. It has already organised several pro¬ 
grammes for the benefit of administrative person¬ 
nel covering Deputy Registrars, Assistant Regis¬ 
trars, Section Officers belonging to not only 
Delhi University but also other universities outside 
Delhi. 

The University is also engaged j n modernising 
its administration and establishing Management 
Information System to improve decision making 
process at the University. 

Computerisation for Improved Learning 
and Research 

Attempts are being made to improve teaching 
and research by setting up of the main frame com¬ 
puter system and encouraging interactive learning 
through computer at instructional level and also by 
providing higher level computational facilities for 
research. 

The Computer Centre of the University of 
Delhi in addition to helping the teachers and re* 
searchers in their research work organises several 
short-term courses and training programmes for 
the benefit of both academic and administrative 
staff. 

Sports Development 

The students of the University of Delhi have 
distinguished themselves in several cultural and 
sports activities. University of Delhi has been the 
recipient of the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Trophy 
for three consecutive years. In addition, the stu¬ 
dents have actively participated in National Cadet 
Corps and National Service Scheme and other 
similar programmes. 

During the past seventy one years the Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi has grown and developed into one of 
the major universities in the country. It has earned 
its reputation by its contribution to teaching and 
research. The alumni of the’ University have ex¬ 
celled in all walks of life. It has introduced several 
innovative programmes in different areas of study. 
In the years to come the University will continue 
to contribute to maintain academic excellence in 
imparting higher education and performing re¬ 
search work of high standards in different areas 
of study. It will endeavour to preserve its All 
India character by drawing talents both for its fac¬ 
ulty and its students from alt over the country and 
abroad. As we approach fast the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury the University of Delhi has many new chal¬ 
lenges to face and many new tasks to accomplish. 
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Higher Education at the Crossroads 

Shreesh Chaudhary* 


For the Erst time since its establishment by an 
Act of Parliament in 1959, the Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages (CIEFL), Hydera¬ 
bad has not offered to pay any travelling allowance 
to applicants appearing at interviews recently for 
faculty positions. That restricts the Institute's selec¬ 
tion to candidates from one city alone rather than 
from the entire country. Theoretically, at least, it is 
the beginning of reducing this national institute to a 
local one. 

That one can say, is also the beginning of the 
end of this institute. Travel support to teacher 
trainees and research scholars joining this institute 
was stopped a few years ago. Number of research 
fellowships available at this institute has also been 
reduced from nearly 20 to two. 

Many universities are making no new appoint¬ 
ments, not even to faculty positions. University li¬ 
braries are confused, clipping their list of subscrip¬ 
tions to journals. No body really knows which jour¬ 
nal is essential and which is trivial or peripheral — 
the terms which librarians want the faculty mem¬ 
bers to use to classify these journals. Sometimes it 
has led to acrimonious discussions and allegations 
of dropping journals in areas not of interest to the 
heads of departments and institutions. After the 
devaluation of rupee last year, import of books has 
become almost prohibitive. Even books published 
in India are being acquired very selectively. But, at 
the same time, there are pressures to admit more 
students and offer more courses. Such measures are 
becoming unavoidable to survive severe cuts in 
financial grants to universities and other institu¬ 
tions. 

In his budget speech this year the Union Fi¬ 
nance Minister Dr. Man Mohan Singh said, "educa¬ 
tion is close to my heart". Yet the entire Dept of 
Education, including primary, secondary, adult 
and technical education, has been given only 
Rs. 1,310 crores, which is only 0.67 percent of the 
entire estimated expenditure by the Union Govt 
this year. This is perhaps the lowest ever percentage 
allocated for education. 

Provision from this account has to be made for 


'Humanities & Social Sciences Department , 
Indian Institute of Technology, Madras-600 036. 


nearly 25 central and deemed universities, for set¬ 
ting up an Urdu University, for converting Am- 
bedkar Lucknow University into a central univer¬ 
sity (both announced by Mr Arjun Singh, Minister 
for Human Resources Development), for setting up 
an Indian Institute of Technology (1IT) at Guwahati 
(foundation stone was laid by Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao last year Itself), for the University 
Grants Commission (UGC), the Association of In¬ 
dian Universities (AIU) and such other educational 
bureaucracies, for central assistance to nearly 170 
universities in states, 25 regional engineering col¬ 
leges, national libraries, and for central initiatives in 
primary, secondary and adult education, sports, 
and lots of other bodies and things. It should not be 
difficult to see how generous the finance minister 
has really been to his beloved! 

Crippling Compromises 

Nearly all central and state universities, 
deemed universities and research institutions and 
laboratories are suddenly .finding themselves com¬ 
pelled to make crippling compromises on quality 
and standards. The government has suddenly 
asked them to fend for themselves without consid¬ 
ering if they are structured and equipped for this, 
without giving them enough time and resources to 
change for this. We can as well ask Russian compa¬ 
nies to take on the Japanese! 

In spite of a non-serious treatment from succes¬ 
sive governments in independent India (Indira 
Gandhi, for instance, rarely had a cabinet rank min¬ 
ister for education, and even in fhe best of times, 
i.e. the days of Jawaharlal Nehru, education never 
got more than two percent of the total budgeted ex¬ 
penditure, though Radhakrishnan Commission and 
Kothari Commission and other bodies had recom¬ 
mended much more), higher education has per¬ 
formed quite well compared with other spheres of 
national investment. 

India supplies a large number of white and blue 
collar workers to countries from Singapore to those 
along the Persian Gulf. Indians, educated in India, 
are present in sizeable numbers in Western Europe 
and North America too. India itself may have had 
to import other things, but not many educated 
workers, engineers, managers, accountants, doc- 
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tors, teachers, planners, trainers, research scientists 
and the like. They have all come from our own uni¬ 
versities. 

But the only source of finance our institutions 
of higher education have ever known is govern¬ 
ment, state or central. Unlike the British, Indian uni¬ 
versities do not have a proper system of awarding 
honorary degrees for donations and endowments. 
Neither, unlike North American universities, do 
they have hefty endowments, real estate, cash de¬ 
posits, company shares, product and research pat¬ 
ents, book business, commercial consultancy, prof¬ 
its from property, lease and rentals, from seminars, 
conferences, and special lectures, from concerts, 
lunches and dinners, sports and other entertain¬ 
ments, and cost-effective course fees. 

Our universities have not been run like busi¬ 
ness enterprises. They have been run like organs of 
a welfare state, benevolent, generous, self-effacing 
channels of investment in human resources. In fact, 
until 1989, when Rajiv Gandhi government went 
out. the universities were being told to worry only 
about their curricula, not much about their finan¬ 
ces. The New National Education Policy (NEP) was 
in the air, the Ministry of Education itself had got 
the fashionable name of the Ministry of Human Re¬ 
sources Development (MHRD), and the universi¬ 
ties were expected to attain state of the art in sci¬ 
ences, to train their graduates for self-employment, 
and to help create a secular and nationalist outlook, 
some of the main objectives of the NEP. 

But in less than four years, the Ministry, with 
the same name and the same style of operation, is 
asking these institutions to become self-financing 
and compete globally, etc. Our ufuwrsifies are sud¬ 
denly finding themselves at the crossroads — go com¬ 
mercial, which they know not how to, or decline into non¬ 
existence, which does not seem impossible 

Though an impression has been created that 
our universities are no good, there is enough talent 
and experience at most universities to help them 
take this challenge and regain a respectable status. 
But it will take some time, some money, some busi¬ 
ness acumen and radical changes in their adminis¬ 
trative and academic structures to enable these in¬ 
stitutions to accomplish this. 

Presently most of them are like behemoths — 
burdened with huge redundancies and obsoles¬ 
cence. CIEFL, for instance, has nearly 75 teachers, 
less than 100 resident and nearly 500 part-time and 


distance education students, and about 125 strong 
supporting staff. Most of its finance is spent on 
salaries and maintenance. 

Its two regional centres at Lucknow and Shil¬ 
long offer only short term courses two or three 
times a year. But the Institute maintains teaching 
and non-teaching staff, buildings and facilities there 
throughout the year. In addition, resource persons 
are also flown there when courses are on. 

Like other Indian universities, its hostel accom¬ 
modation, power, water and, to some extent, mess 
bills are subsidised. Faculty accommodation is also 
similarly subsidised. It has some cars, vans and 
drivers to bring and leave staff and visitors from 
and at various places, and a guest house to accom¬ 
modate them. It also has sports, hospital and certain 
other facilities exclusively for its employees and 
students. 

It has a wonderful library, with a collection of 
nearly 100,000 books and nearly 600 current peri¬ 
odicals on literature, linguistics and language tea¬ 
ching in Arabic, English, French, German, Russian 
and Spanish. It is said to be the best library of its 
kind outside Western Europe and North America. 
Naturally, there f ore, there also is a generous com¬ 
plement of staff to manage this library. 

For comparison, let us look at the Lancaster 
University Institute for English Language Educa¬ 
tion (IELE). IELE has 17 teachers, five members in¬ 
cluding a librarian on the supporting staff, gets 
about 1,000 students annually for short term, i.e. 
two to 24 week courses, and about 50 full time 
students and research scholars. In addition, it 
scouts around and takes consultancies from liter¬ 
ally all over the world — Argentina and Brazil to 
France, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Japan, Malaysia, Phil¬ 
ippines, Senegal, Spain, etc. 

But its capital expenditure is quite low. When 
necessary, it uses cars and vans from the Univer¬ 
sity's pool, driven by the indentor him/herself. It 
invites teachers from other departments and en¬ 
courages its teachers to participate in programmes 
of other institutions and departments too, shares 
lecture halls and seminar rooms, guest house, com¬ 
puters and cafeteria, sports and health care facili¬ 
ties, library and Ipunges with other institutes and 
teaching departments at the university. 

IELE charges 25 British Pounds Sterling (BPS), 
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i.e. Rs 1,000 approx, weekly for a single bed and 
shared kitchen-toilet accommodation, 1550 BPS, 
i.e. Rs. 72,000 approx, as fee for any 10-week course, 
plus many small payments of one to five BPS for 
the use of any facility, such as athletic track, 
sports complex, computer centre, hospital, library, 
and other things. ButGEFL still charges only Rs. 30 
monthly for room rent, only Rs. 1,000 as fee for a 
four-month course from non-teacher trainee stu¬ 
dents, and no fees from teacher-trainees. Neither 
does it demand anything for the use of other facili¬ 
ties. 

This comparison between CIEFL and IELE is 
true of many other Indian and British or American 
institutions of higher education too. Indian univer¬ 
sities have been run like welfare bureaus, whereas 
the latter have been run like business houses — 
slim, agile and changing according to the realities of 
the market. Merely by wishing, Indian institutions 
cannot suddenly take on the world. 

Our universities and other institutions of hi¬ 
gher education can do so with support with the fol¬ 
lowing — more funds for the present, much greater 
academic and administrative autonomy, and some 
publicity and public relations (PR) work. 

Public Relations 

Let us look at the third requirement first 
Major western universities do a lot of PR work and 
spend quite a bit of money on brochures and public¬ 
ity material and distribute them free at home and 
abroad, postage paid. These brochures include de¬ 
tails of courses, facilities, fellowships and scholar¬ 
ships offered, fees chaiged and the areas of exper¬ 
tise of faculty members. Professional journals pub¬ 
lished by these universities also, partly at least, 
serve a similar purpose. 

Outfits like the British Council or the U S Edu¬ 
cational Foundation, and other governmental, 
semi- and non-govemmental organisations also 
partly do the PR work for them. British High Com¬ 
mission and American Embassy and consulates 
almost inevitably have a complement of education 
officers. Do our embassies and high commissions 
have them too? 

PR work does make a difference. Recently, for 
instance, the Malaysian Government has requested 
some British institutions, including IELE, for train¬ 
ing secondary and tertiary level Malaysian English 
teachers. The Japanese Ministry of Education, 
Mombusho, has had a similar arrangement with 
many British universities for several years. Mom¬ 


busho, for instance, sends selected teacher for a six- 
month language and teacher training course to dif¬ 
ferent universities in Great Britain. On a smaller 
scale, so do countries like Philippines, Taiwan, Sri 
Lanka and others. Many African and Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries also do so. 

Besides the fees, these governments also spend 
huge amounts of money flying their teachers to 
different parts of Britain. Much Jess expensive and 
equally good, if not better training in teaching English 
can be gmen at CIEFL and other institutions in India too. 
India's expertise in this field cannot be disputed. 

Prof Henry Widdowson of London University 
said at an important conference in London last 
year that being bom a native speaker of English did 
not make one a better teacher (or teacher-trainer) of 
English. A non-native speaker can have the invalu¬ 
able experience of learning English as a non-native 
language combined with the experience and exper¬ 
tise in teaching it, Widdowson argued. Not only at 
Nalanda and Taxila long ago, but even in recent 
past we have had students and trainees from other 
countries. CIEFL, for instance, has trained several , 
batches of teacher-trainees from Nepal and Viet¬ 
nam. Indian Institutes of Technology (UTs), 
Ja waharlal Nehru University (JNU) and many other 
central and state universities and institutes have 
also taught students from parts of East Africa, West 
Asia and the middle-east 

But we have not promoted our institutions of 
higher education with vigour and imagination. 
From Vietnam, we could have gone on to Japan, 
Malaysia and other countries at least in our neigh¬ 
bourhood. From Iran we could have gone to Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Thailand and Malaysia. But 
we let this opportunity pass. We could have prof¬ 
ited immensely from this experience, both academi¬ 
cally and financially. But we are hardly aware that 
such a market exists and that we can compete. 

India is the only developing country with a 
nearly 150 year old tradition of modem education 
in humanities, social and physical sciences and 
technology. Products of its universities have gone 
out and have competed with the best in the world. 
Indian graduates are working at educational insti¬ 
tutions and industries, hospitals and banks, etc. at 
many places in South-East and West Asian and East 
African countries. But Indian universities them¬ 
selves are yet to make anything of this opportunity. 

We have not told even our neighbours that we 
can offer them equally good education much 
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cheaper and in a culturally familiar ambience. 
Many students from Taiwan, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Philippines and Brunei eveiy year enrol 
at Australian universities for education in sciences 
and technology. Some also go to Britain and the US. 
A course of non-doctoral graduate studies costs 
about $ 10,000 US dollars (nearly Rs. 300,000) annu¬ 
ally at any of these univeisities. 

Though it sounds like a cliche, they can get 
equally good education, if not better, in India at a 
fraction of that cost at any of our national and 
many state institutions. Fee-paying foreign students 
join engineering and medical colleges at Manipal in 
Karnataka in substantial numbers every year. IITs, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, or the sci¬ 
ence, engineering, agriculture, humanities and so¬ 
cial sciences faculties at certain state and central 
universities can do it better. Even now these institu¬ 
tions admit some foreign students in these streams 
every year. It can be done systematically as a part of 
the national policy. 

But who can convince governments and univer¬ 
sities in these countries that India has the necessary 
expertise, facilities, experience and culture to offer 
them competitive higher education relatively inex¬ 
pensively? We need to do some PR work in this 
area. Our embassies and high commissions should 
have a complement of experienced and competent 
education officers too. If the government wants the 
universities to go commercial, then it is important 
that it create a marketing department and have 
marketing managers at right places. It can help the 
country earn some precious foreign exchange. It can 
help our institutions earn some valuable interna¬ 
tional experience and confidence. 

Conferences and Conventions 

The government will also have to spend more 
at Jeast on two items — conferences and conven¬ 
tions, and national and international scholarships. 
This will have to be treated as investment. It will 
expose teachers and researches at our institutions 
to work on mtemational standards which may mo¬ 
tivate them to produce work of comparable quality. 
This will strengthen their institutions to become 
and stay internationally competitive. Enhanced 
publicity itself will be a precious by-product of this 
policy. 

Presently there is little facility of this kind. 
Some central universities and deemed universities 
have the provision for paying travel and registra¬ 


tion cost to their teachers for upto two conferences a 
year within th&xountry. With a second class rail¬ 
way travel and slightly reduced daily allowance, 
something similar exists at these institutions for stu¬ 
dents too. But most state universities have no such 
provision at all. Any travel support for confer¬ 
ences even within India to teachers or research 
scholars at these universities is upto the discretion 
of the vice-chancellors of these universities. 

And most of our vice-chancellors are not very 
judicious or objective when deciding on these re¬ 
quests. They would rather use this money to pay for 
their own innumerable travels to the state or the 
national capital, or would help their cronies do so. 
Without exaggeration, I can say that nearly 75 per¬ 
cent of our university teachers have hardly ever 
travelled beyond the place(s) of their birth and 
employment even within India. It will be stupid to 
expect them to have a very global outlook sud¬ 
denly. 

Attending an international conference abroad 
is very difficult even for the very great and the very 
determined. Any Indian teacher participating in an 
international conference, in my opinion, should be 
given two credits — one for research of an interna¬ 
tional standard, and the other for raising the neces¬ 
sary money to report these researches. It takes at 
least a year of ceaseless correspondence with all 
possible ministries, departments and professional 
societies m India and abroad to be able to raise 
enough money to travel to any part of Europe or 
America or South East Asia, the popular venues 
for international conferences these days, to report 
one's research. Organisers pay only to the acknowl¬ 
edged leaders, if at all, in the field who no longer 
need to attend such conferences. 

Unless a university teacher can spend this own 
money, and that may cost him between 24 to 30 
months take-homc-pay, an average teacher at the 
central and deemed universities can attend interna¬ 
tional conferences abroad with financial support 
from his institution only once in four years. But 
even this is not so simple. There are other (dis) 
qualifying clauses 

Consequently, few university teachers in India 
ever think of attending international conferences. I 
am sure that 90 percent of our university teachers 
have not travelled abroad. Attending conferences 
abroad is considered to be the privilege of the fa¬ 
voured or of the great. In these circumstances, to 
expect our universities to be competitive suddenly 
amounts to camouflage for or prelude to closing 
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them. Otherwise, at least for a decade or so, the 
govt, must spend substantially on this head too. 

Scholarships 

A similar provision will have to be made for 
scholarships. If the fees are raised cost-effectively 
then the existing scholarships will also have to be 
raised substantially and new ones will have to be 
provided for students both at home and abroad. Let 
us understand this situation in some detail. 

For a long time universities have been asking 
for revisions of tuition fees charged by them. AIU 
and eminent educationists have also advocated 
their case for more than two decades. But until very 
recently state or central government did not con¬ 
sider such revisions necessary. In spite of all its ser¬ 
mons for quality, even UGC has not been able to 
come up yet with a proposal for cost-effective fees 
for various courses at our universities. 

Our universities and institutions of higher 
education have been deliberately led down the road 
of decline by not increasing their finances while in¬ 
creasing their student population several times, 
while creating universities without any regard to 
the quality of faculty and facilities available, and in 
several equally callous ways. These same ministers 
and bureaucrats have unfortunately been the cause 
of this decline. And ironically enough these same 
ministers and bureaucrats are asking these institu¬ 
tions now to fend for themselves. Can any aero¬ 
plane fly for long with more than its approved 
payload and less than the approved fuel? 

However, the most welcome thing for higher 
education in this year's union budget is the provi¬ 
sion of tax exemption of 125 percent on all grants 
to selected (i.e. central?) universities and research 
laboratories. This facility should be extended for 
donations to all statutory universities and research 
laboratories, state or central. It should be extended 
also for setting up scholarships and fellowships 
for studies at Indian universities. 

So if fees are increased, scholarships will also 
have to be increased. Or else it may become suici¬ 
dal. According to some unofficial estimates, an 
undergraduate course at an I1T, for instance, costs 
about Rs. 60,000 per student. After being at Rs. 800 
for the entire course for several years, the fees 
have been revised since last years to Rs. 4,000. This 
is certainly not cost effective yet If the students are 
charged Rs. 60,000 and more or less, as the prices 


and wages go up posable that many 

deserving students*^ admission at this 

institute. For them/ wti/need tq create adequate 
provisions for loans^dscholarships. Otherwise 
the universities may be Starved of talent and may 
die. 

To survive in this world of high tech researches, 
universities will need considerably enhanced funds 
for modernising their laboratories and for remov¬ 
ing obsolescence. Almost any area of learning to¬ 
day, Astronomy to Zoology, has brought in com¬ 
puter techniques in collection and anlayses of data 
for the sake of their vast sweep and their precision^ 
Without investing in modernising our laboratories 
we cannot offer state of the art training and knowl¬ 
edge in many subjects. And this is truly an expen¬ 
sive 'affair. But if pays. Look at the Japanese. 
Nearly 30% of the dividends earned by their com¬ 
panies is invested in research and development, 
some of it through their universities too. Exemption 
of tax on donations to universities and laboratories 
may hopefully make the situation less grim on this 
side of our academic future. 

But to ask the universities to 6end for them¬ 
selves without explicitly preparing them for it 
amounts to an act of irresponsibility, almost to the 
conspiracy to turn the country into a know-how 
borrowing country like iuariy others in the so 
called developing worid.Our defence researches 
which have done us proud recruit their scientists 
from our universities* It requires just enough com- 
mpnscnse to see that, defence researches will not 
continue to remain what they are if our universities 
do not continue to reifcain what they an? even now. 
In fact many people have already said earlier that 
the government could have saved a lot in capital in¬ 
vestment and could still have had front line re¬ 
searches even m defence had it trusted the universi¬ 
ties rather than setting up Innumerable research 
laboratories outside the university system. At least 
about 60% of defence related researches in the USA 
are believed to be done by the universities there. 
Why could we not have done so? The bund can be 
reversed even now. 

Universities and Industry 

- \ 

Universities cannot be equated with sick public 
sector industries, at least for two reasons. One, the 
nature of work is entirely different: Two, the levels 
of performance have been different. 

& 

Universities do not produce goods that can be 
valued, sold and/or rejected and replaced right 
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away, like a piece of machinery. They areprodu- 
dng people who produce other tilings And no soci¬ 
ety, primitive or modem, can afford to ignore edu¬ 
cating its people except to its own peril Even in the 
so called capitalist countries, America* Australia, 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Japan or Sin¬ 
gapore, the governments spend substantially on 
universities. Because no matter what their policy is, 
it cannot be implemented without properly edu¬ 
cated and motivated people. 

Secondly, thegpvt. suddenly realises today that 
economic policy followed by it for 40 years has not 
worked, and it wants to change that policy. That is 
understandable. Bat that has not worked with the 
Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEQ, Ranchi, 
and therefore, if die HEC is dosed, that is under¬ 
standable. 

But why punish Ranchi University at Ranchi for 
the fault of die HEC! Ranchi University has contin¬ 
ued to produce what it was chartered to produce, 
namely graduates and researches in arts, business, 
commerce, engineering, agriculture, law, sciences, 
medicine, etc., and its graduates may not have done 
extraordinarily wdl at the national and the interna¬ 
tional level, but they have certainly not been die 
worst. In fact in spite of the most depressing work 
environment, this university has produced gradu¬ 
ates many of whom, at least, are nearly as good as 
others any where else. So why punish university 
for die fault of industry! That is beyond common- 
sense. That is the travesty of justice! 

Somehow an impression seems to have been 
created that we have a large number of universities. 
Do we really? We have about 180 universities and 
nearly 30 deemed universities. But a tiny country 
like Britain has 56 universities. The United States of 
America with one fourth of our population has 
nearly 15 times as many universities as we have. 
Look at any developed nation for that matter. The 
City of Paris alone has about 20 universities, be¬ 
sides specialist schools and institutes for training 
and research. 

We have to ask ourselves what model we shall 
have — Nepal, which has only one university, or 
Nippon, which has several. If the govt is sincere 
about its professions of reclaiming its respectable 
place in die comity of nations then it must, at least 
proportionately, start investing as much in educa¬ 
tion — higher, secondary and primary included — 
as the respectable nations in this comity are already 


doing. Imitating them in defence budget alone will 
not do. 

Industry even in the United States funds only 
such researches as are relevant to its immediate 
needs. Almost never does it fund very theoretical 
frontline researches in sciences or humanities. That 
is again done by different departments of the fed¬ 
eral and the state governments there. It is not un¬ 
usual, for instance, for the federal Department of 
Health to support a research in the grammar of a 
South Asian language. Advances made by uni¬ 
versities in the field of knowledge depend to a sub¬ 
stantial extent on the government in the USA. 
Additional resources are raised for many other 
purposes, such as full cost scholarships, etc. not so 
much in practice in India presently. Leaving vital 
activities like theoretical researches to the caprices 
of industry will amount to abandoning the inde¬ 
pendent status of universities as centres for the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

To become self-financing our institutions of 
higher education require much greater administra¬ 
tive and academic autonomy. Centralisation and 
bureaucracy has not been able to enhance the effi¬ 
ciency of these institutions. Indian universities 
have never really had the kind of autonomy univer¬ 
sities have in the western countries. British did not 
create universities in India for exactly the same 
purposes and in the same way as they did in Britain. 

But even the limited autonomy of the British 
days has been taken away from these universities 
by many state governments, and to a certain de¬ 
gree, by the union government too. In many states, 
even the syllabi are decided by the government. In 
central universities such constraints are limited 
mostly to the regulation of pay, service conditions 
of employees, appointment of vice-chancellors and 
the constitution of statutory bodies like the senate 
and academic council, etc. But the formulation and 
approval of courses takes quite some time at these 
universities too. 

To serve the educational market, universities 
may need to make courses with flexible structure, 
or custom made courses for the specific needs of 
students. Many public, private and foreign institu¬ 
tions are already offering 9uch long and short term 
courses in India too. Such courses cannot be sent 
for approval of distant authorities every time before 
being offered. Drastic changes are due in our views 
and ways of conducting examinations. It seems 
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that the sole function of a university is to conduct 
examinations. That is not so. Many universities in 
the West have liberal examination requirements. 
Decisions in these matters will have to be taken 
locally and at short notices. Government secretari¬ 
ats may not be the best places for the management 
of modem universities. 

Management Culture 

The universities will also have to adopt mod* 
em management culture. They will have to come 
out of the ivory towers and compete for and retain 
whatever business they may get As anyone with 
any experience of organising a conference or work* 
shop, etc. knows it requires not just scholarship to 
do tiiis. It also requires excellent managerial skills to 
organise these events. Managerial skills are also 
equally necessary to get grants and sponsors for re¬ 
searches, whether from the government or else- 
where. To convince the sponsor that the sponsor 
has a problem and that the answer to the problem 
can be found through investigation and experiment 
of a particular kind and that the proposers organ* 
isation or laboratoiy is most appropriately 
equipped to conduct such an investigation or ex¬ 
periment, and all that is wanted is enough cash and 
time is no small matter, in addition to expertise in 
the particular area of knowledge, it demands ex¬ 
cellent salesmanship. In fact, many universities are 
already encouraging their faculty to court and influ¬ 
ence the sponsor to support their research projects. 

There is evidence that company executives are 
more willing to attend reorientation programmes 
organised in the expensive convention halls rather 
than in the plain auditoria of the organising univer¬ 
sities or institutes. That brings a lot of additional re¬ 
sponsibility to any conference organiser, from 
booking of the conference hall, getting enough par¬ 
ticipants for the programme, taking insurance to 
withstand the failure liability, arranging transport, 
accommodation and entertainment and sightsee¬ 
ing, arranging recording and projection equip¬ 
ments, and providing conference kits like bags, 
scribbling pads, pens, pencils, drinks and eats for 
all in plenty, and in time. A two-day conference of 
the typically modem kind does easily charge a reg¬ 
istration fee of Rs. 1,500 plus accommodation. It is 
true that the organisations are willing to spend on 
it, and there is money to be made out of these pro¬ 
grammes. But it requires business acumen no less 
than academic. 

Universities will have to make some funda¬ 


mental changes in their recruitment policy. Appro¬ 
priate changes in their statutes are over due. Uni¬ 
versities will have to identify the kinds of studies 
that may be relevant in the area in which they 
function. Possibly they may have to appoint teach¬ 
ers and others on contract for definite periods of 
time, with option for continuation or termination of 
the contract. This is not going to be easy, given our 
penchant for corruption, favouritism and nepotism. 
Norms for selection and continuation or termina¬ 
tion of contracts will have to be evolved such that 
they help appoint and retain the right kind of 
people and reject those not found fit 

Teachers themselves may have to adjust to 
some very painful changes in the manner of their 
work. They may have to teach in different depart¬ 
ments and universities/institutions. They may have 
to share journals, books, laboratories and other fa¬ 
cilities and equipments. That may bring in the opti¬ 
mum use of these things, as against the pr ese nt 
fashion of having one piece of everything for 
everyone. These changes are not going to be easy, 
but neither are they impossible. Above all, this will 
generate increased interaction among people at 
universities. And what are universities, after all, if 
not a system for learning collectively? 

Today we need vice-chancellors, d ire c to rs and 
other chief executive officers at universities and 
institutions of higher education who may not be 
great scholars, many of them are not so any way, 
but they must be great managers. Our universities 
have enough talent to survive in any market 

Unfortunately at such a time of transition the 
leadership and the initiative that should have come 
from the MHRD is painfully missing. Perhaps it is 
directed towards Ayodhya and the protection of 
India's secular constitution. The question is can we 
protect India, secular or otherwise, without a mod¬ 
em and competitive education? 


To Our Contributors 

Contributors are expected to submit only 
original articles for publication in the 
University News* If an article is found to 
be plagiarised, it will be the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the contributor to face legal ac¬ 
tion, if any. 
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Youth Preparation and Paradigm Shifts in 

Higher Education 

B.K. Passi* 

Ms Subhashini Passi* 


Introduction 

Self criticism can be painful. It can hurt our 
egos. However, it can also contribute to building 
new paths of progress. It is in this context that we 
are examining our oft repeated assertion regarding 
our scientific achievements and our social-cultural 
attainments. Superficially, it looks that our society 
in general, and higher education in particular, have 
excelled in producing individuals who have 
achieved incredible degree of quantitative success. 
But we have yet to produce the corresponding pro 
portion of Nobel Laureates. It is said that instead 
of Head-counts of our scientists we should examine 
their Head-contents . It has also been found that we 
are struggling with an inner hunger, and an innate 
need for personal congruency. We are continuously 
losing effective, healthy, growing relationships 
with other people in the society. In other words, we 
as a society in general and higher education com¬ 
rades in particular have, perhaps, inadvertently 
contributed to the development of crippled person¬ 
alities by making wrong choices. We must stop this 
process through a new form of higher education. 

The growing personality of an individual is 
woven around one's self-image. The manifestation 
of one's self-concept, positive or negative, can be 
called the personality or the psychological self. 
When a person exhibits self-confidence, demon¬ 
strates an ability to cope with a variety of challeng¬ 
ing situations, and can handle defeat in life with¬ 
out falling apart, he is said to ha ve a healthy person¬ 
ality. Contrary to it, the unhealthy personality is 
characterised by the observable indicators of uncer¬ 
tainty in behaviour, poor self-image, and suppos¬ 
edly disintegrated psychological self. We must plan 
to develop healthy personalities in our institutions. 

To begin with, let us examine afresh our edu¬ 
cational processes and ponder over the education 
imparted to our youth. Is our education leading our 
youth to be u>hat they are, or is our education pushing 
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and pulling them randomly? Is our education consis¬ 
tent with the abilities, motives and interests of 
learners or are we producing insecure, anxiety 
prone handicaps? Let us start reviewing with die 
college settings. In college settings, academic excel¬ 
lence is considered equivalent to that of rapid 
learning and effective storing of learned material, 
effortless location of stored information, skillful ap¬ 
plication of known facts, thirst for new knowledge, 
quick appreciation of the nature and significance of 
new ideas, flexible adaptation of the already 
learned details in the light of the new inputs and so 
on. Is our education able to assist our youth to 
imbibe these qualities? 

There is no denying the fact that colleges have 
over-coneentrated their energy on the cognitive 
domain, and left Brain attainments. The Right Brain 
is being devalued and, in some cases it is actually 
being suppressed. There are hardly instances where 
wc find that the holistic-education covering Right 
and Left brains is being developed on systematic 
lines. 

Research has proved that the whole brain 
works best when it is coordinated and that tension 
occurs when it is skewed. The hemispheres of the 
brain can be in conflict with each other just as the 
sub-selves of the personality structure can be in 
conflict. We need to respect the functions of each 
hemisphere and utilize their powers to benefit our 
own productivity. We need the left hemisphere's 
analytical, logical, sequential, and objective func¬ 
tions; we also need the functions of right hemi¬ 
sphere such as, synthesizing, intuitive thoughts, 
holistic thinking, and Subjective perspectives. We 
must aim for the integration of the left and right 
hemispheres of the brain. Does our higher educa¬ 
tion meet this objective and provide for new inputs 
for developing in integrated brain? 

In real life, excellence manifests itself in intellec¬ 
tual activity and curiosity, inventiveness and pro¬ 
ductivity, and in outstanding achievements in sci¬ 
ence, engineering and mathematics, humanities, 
arts and letters and the like. Good ideas and excel- 
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lent manifests are not easy to cultivate. They need 
nch soil, attention, and encouragement to take root 
and grow. If we are serious about encouraging crea¬ 
tivity through higher education then we need to 
understand the entire creative process.... from con¬ 
cept to reality. We need to understand thinking ... the 
mysteries and mechanics of creative thought. We 
also need to understand doing... the possible actions 
we can take to increase our creativity. Only on 
becoming aware of how we conceptualize, and of 
the techniques that lead to better problem solving, 
can we bring forth our very best ideas. 

With this background of desired excellence in 
mind, let us examine the question: To which of the 
following two categories of persons do we belong? 

* Those who are indifferent and believe that 
there is no valid Issue about the shifting para¬ 
digms of higher education? 

or 

* Those who believe that higher education has a 
professional responsibility to assist individuals 
to realize theiT own unique potentials. 

In the more articulate academically charged 
environment of a university, college, administrative 
offices, and staffrooms, people are regularly ex¬ 
posed to the old ways of thinking, and the old 
educational paradigms. The environment is full of 
indifferent and resisting persons. Resolving the di¬ 
lemmas of modem living is not a burning issue for 
them. For them, the dilemmas like, wise and renew¬ 
ing balance between work and family; personal and 
professional ambitions in the midst of constant cri¬ 
sis and pressures; replacement of prejudice with a 
sense of reverence and discovery for promoting 
learning, achievement and excellence in people; 
encouraging the desire to change and improve 
without more pain than gain; and recharging our¬ 
selves to maintain momentum for learning, grow¬ 
ing and improving, seem to have no meaning They 
hold the opinion that creativity and change take us 
into the unknown land of conjecture. Real change is 
not predictable. Hence, there is no point in wasting 
our valuable time and energy on issues which are 
incomprehensible. 

Contradictory to this group of thinkers, we 
come across those persons who abound with pleas 
for innovation, entrepreneurship, thinkability, eco¬ 
nomic victory, unparalleled creativity, calculated 
risk taking, and the skill to make a paradigm shift. 
And it is this green field which we want to tap for 
a breakthrough in higher education. Since we want 


to make a significant, quantum change, in higher 
education it is imperative that we work on our basic 
shifts in our paradigms. In the words of Thoreau, 
'Tor every thousand hacking at the leaves of evil, 
there is one striking at the root". We can only 
achieve quantum improvements in our lives as we 
quit hacking at the leaves of attitude and behaviour 
and get to work on the root, the paradigms from 
which our attitudes and behaviours flow. We need 
a shift in the process of higher education that can 
produce a new and mature person through new 
paradigms. 

Effective Personality Development 

A comprehensive framework in the area of ef¬ 
fective personality development has been proposed 
by Covey (1989). Our higher education should man¬ 
age to cater to the shifting paradigms from depend- 
ence-to-independence-to~interdependence and the cor¬ 
responding shifts from you-to~I~to-ioe. These para¬ 
digms cover a broad spectrum of private victories , 
i.e. the essence of character growth to the public 
victories where we unleash both the desire and the 
resources to heal and rebuild important relation¬ 
ships that may have deteriorated or even broken. 
Good relationships will improve creativity, and 
adventuresome. Interdependence is a choice which 
only independent people can make. Dependent 
people cannot choose to become interdependent. 
They do not have the character to do so. They do 
not own enough strength. Higher education must 
produce mature having a new set of seven habits: 

Associated with habit 1 : Be Proactive is the 
endowment of self-knowledge or self-awareness. This 
is the ability to choose one's response (response- 
ability). 

Associated with habit 2: Begin with the End in 
Mind is the endowment of imagination and con¬ 
science. Here we can decide for ourselves what we 
want to do with our time, talent, and tools. Within 
our small circle of influence we must begin to de¬ 
cide the end point in mind. 

Associated with habit 3: Put First Things First 
is the endowment of Willpower. At the low end of 
the continuum is the ineffective life of taking the 
easy way out, exercising little initiative or will¬ 
power. 

Associated with habit 4: Think Win/Win is the 
endowment of an abundance mentality. Why? Be¬ 
cause our security comes from principles. Every¬ 
thing is seen through the mirror of principles. Prin¬ 
ciple-centered people love to share recognition and 
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power. The basic paradigm and assumption about 
limited resources is flawed. The abundance mental¬ 
ity produces more recognition for everybody. 

Associated with habit 5 : Seek First to Under- 
stand. Then to be Understood is the endowment of 
courage balanced with consideration. We generally 
pretend to listen and in the process try to frame our 
responses. If we truly listen to somebody the whole 
relationship is transformed. In the process of listen¬ 
ing we try to listen to ourselves, and thus, feel a 
worth in ourselves. 

Associated with habit 6 : Synergize is the en¬ 
dowment of creativity , i.e. the creation of some¬ 
thing. When one gets into synergistic communica¬ 
tion, one tends to understand the basic underlying 
needs and interests and finds solutions to satisfy 
them both. 

Associated with habit 7 : Sharpen the Saw is 
the unique endowment of continuous improvement or 
self-renewal to overcome entropy. If we do not im¬ 
prove and rejuvenate ourselves constantly, we will 
decline into entropy, closed systems and styles 

Through its various components and varied 
processes, higher education should accommodate 
these habits in the form of new objectives for devel¬ 
oping a new personality. 

New Paradigm in Educational Practices 

Higher education is getting reformulated 
through new structures and related functions. The 
early indicators are available in the form of shifting 
emphasis from old to new educational practices. It 
is expected that the new paradigms would contrib¬ 
ute for the preparation of a new man. 


Shift of Emphasis of Educational Practices 



From OLD 

to NEW 

4 

knowing 

searching and creating 

» 

facts 

learning to learn 

» 

formal education 

life long education 

* 

Standard model 

alternative options 

* 

fixed knowledge 

tentative truths 

4 

subject mastery 

thinking skills 

* 

cognitive domain 

all domains 

» 

rigid system 

flexible systems 

» 

passive 

active learning 

* 

single textbook 

multiple resources 

4 

past orientation 

future orientation 

* 

system centered 

human centered 

4 

competence 

significance 

» 

specialists 

generalists 

4 

satisfaction 

happiness 


Conclusion 

The innovative system of higher education 
should extend its boundaries beyond the usual 
functions of mastery over subject, conducting re¬ 
search, and organizing extension to a new man¬ 
making-process. The shift requires: 

* generating its own curriculum, 

* introducing thinking skills in the foundation 
curriculum, and 

* developing creative personality of students 
and faculty having new sets of habits. 

To overcome the pull of the past, those restrain¬ 
ing forces of habit, customs and culture to bring 
about desired change in higher education we need 
reinforcing relationships, people and programs, 
remodel our inputs with imagination and vision. 
And as we deal well with each new challenge, we 
unleash within ourselves a fresh capacity to soar to 
new heights. 

(We are grateful to Dr M.S. Sodha, Vice Chancellor, 
Lucknow University for his encouragement to write this 
article] 
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TO OUR READERS 

Knowledgeable and perceptive as they are, 
our contributors must not necessarily be 
allowed to have the last word. It is for you, 
the readers, to join issues with them. Our 
columns are as much open to you as to oui 
contributors. Your communications should, 
however, be brief and to the point. 
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The Funding of Universities 

Amrlk Singh* 


During the last few years, the problem of fund¬ 
ing of universities has become both difficult and 
uncertain. It had been always so at the state level. 
Now at the central level also, things are not what 
they used to be. 

Going further, it is important to analyse some of 
the recent developments. At the central level, these 
are of two kinds. One i9 the overall scarcity of funds 
and the other is the imbalance between what is 
spent on central universities and what is left for the 
state universities. As is known, the central universi¬ 
ties have both their maintenance and development 
expenditure met by the UGC whereas in the case of 
state universities only development funds can be 
provided to them. 

Not so long ago, in fact some 10-15 years back, 
each state university got quite a few crores of 
rupees as development grant. The number of such 
universities was not particularly large at that time 
and there were fewer, insistent daims from central 
universities than is the situation today. At the end 
of the 70's, the central universities claimed about 
one third of the UGC funds. In the 80's it became 
about two thirds. 

In consequence only one third of what is left 
over can be provided to state universities. Since 
both plan and non-plan funds currently made 
available to the UGC are of the order of 450 crores 
- per year, evidently something around 150 crores 
only is available for state universities. With their 
number having already crossed more than 150, 
what most state universities get is around one crore 
each for a period of five years. And sometimes not 
even that. Therefore UGC grants make no impact 
on state universities. If it was assumed at any time 
that the UGC would be able to play a positive role, 
one of guidance and help, as far as the state univer¬ 
sities are concerned, that hope has been belied. 

When it comes to the plight of the state univer¬ 
sities, it should not be necessary to say much. 
Amongst the problems that most of them face, three 


[Based on Madhuri R. Shah Memorial Lecture delivered 
at Kuruksketra University recently .] 
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stand out One, state grants are not based on any 
specific principle, and everything is done on an ad 
hoc basis. Secondly, there is no clearly defined 
mechanism and no university can take it for granted 
that what happened in a particular year would be 
repeated in the following year. Sometimes it hap¬ 
pens that way, but sometimes it does not Thirdly, 
whatever is released is seldom released on time 
and, more often than not, it is hardly adequate. In 
fact the universities are perpetual beggars and the 
relationship that exists between the state govern¬ 
ments and the universities is one of a giver and a 
supplicant 

In this situation, political connections and po¬ 
litical skills are usually at a premium. In order to get 
appointed as a Vice-Chancellor, the minimum that 
any state government seeks to ensure is that the 
person selected to head the university is conven¬ 
ient. But sometimes that is not enough and indeed 
much more is expected. No wonder what gets 
sacrificed in the bargain is the autonomy of the uni¬ 
versity. There is so much more to be said in this 
regard but it should not be necessary to do so ex¬ 
cept to make one point. 

At the central level, autonomy is much better 
protected than at the state level. The UGC acts as a 
cushion between the government and the universi¬ 
ties. Even though funding is provided by the UGC, 
it does not have even a representative on the fin¬ 
ance committee of the university. Instead it is die 
Ministry of HRD which has two nominees usually. 
This has not been planned that way. Rather the 
Ministry has been much too lazy to amend the 
provisions of different university acts. The net out¬ 
come of these steps however remains that central 
universities are, for the better part, more or less 
fully autonomous whereas the state universities are 
in an utterly unenviable position. 

n 

One can go on endlessly with this litancy of 
complaints. To say that funds for higher education 
are in short supply and there are difficulties of 
procedures and so on would not accomplish much. 
One has to grapple with the basic problem and it 
may be identified as under. 

There is a general scarcity of funds. Thisderives 
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from two sources. Ope, the Indian state is not able 
to provide as much for education as has been advo¬ 
cated fora long time. When the Education Commis¬ 
sion reported in 1966, around 25 percent of national 
income was being spent on education. This Com¬ 
mission suggested that in about two decades the 
proportion should go up to 6 percent of the national 
income. 

Two decades later, when education was again 
reviewed in 1986, it was a little above 3 percent of 
the national income that was being spent on educa¬ 
tion. Since then the proportion has gone up and 
currently it is not yet 4 percent but somewhat 
short of that. Clearly the state is trying to do what it 
can but there are other competing demands and, 
therefore, there are problems. A part of the problem 
also arises from the fact that allocations as between 
different sectors of education reflect changing pri¬ 
orities and changing policies. The figures given in 
Table 1 illustrate the point 

These figures speak for themselves. In 1966-69, 
elementary education went as low as 24 percent 
which was less than half of what had been done in 
the first Plan. Gradually it picked up and in the 
current Plan the proportion is 47 percent. It re¬ 


quires to be added that if it was 56 percent at one 
time, the total outlay was small then and 47 percent 
is out of a much, much bigger figured 

In regard to secondary education, variations 
are there but they are much less as compared to ele- 
mentry education. When it comes to higher and 
technical education, however, the variations are 
much more noticeable. It should not be necessary 
to dilate upon these details except to say that it may 
be helpful to analyse the process of how it came 
about. 

Soon after 1947 when wc became independent, 
there was a considerable demand for the expansion 
of higher and technical education. The plain fact is 
that it had remained unmet for a long number of 
years. There were other factors too. When for in¬ 
stance the Chinese attacked India in 1962, one of the 
outcomes of that development was greater empha¬ 
sis on technical and professional education. It was 
argued that we need more engineers. By the end of 
the decade, however, there was some kind of an 
over production. As we came to the 5th Plan (in the 
mid 70's), support for technical education began to 
shrink. It is not as lavish today as it was in the 60's 
but let it not be forgotten that meanwhile the base 
has got expanded a great deal and, in overall terms. 


Table 1 — Plan Expenditure on Different Sectors of Education (Percentage) 


Sector 

1st 

Plan 

expdt 

1951-56 

2nd 

Plan 

expdt 

1956-61 

3rd 

Plan 

expdt 

1961-66 

Plan 

Holiday 

expdt 

1966-69 

4th 

Plan 

expdt 

1969-74 

5th 

Plan 

expdt 

1974-79 

6th 

Plan 

expdt 

1980-85 

7th 

Plan 

expdt 

1985-90 

expdt 

1990-92 

8th 

Plan 

outlay 

1992-97 

Elementary education 

56 

35 

34 

24 

30 

35 

33 

37 

37 

47 


(850) 

(950) 

(2010) 

(750) 

(2390) 

(3170) 

(8360) 

(28490) 

(17290) 

(92010) 

Secondary education 

13 

19 

18 

16 

18 

17 

21 

24 

22 

IB 


(200) 

(510) 

0030) 

(530) 

(1100) 

0560) 

(5300) 

(1832Q) 

00530) 

(34980) 

Adult education 







9 

6 

9 

9 








(2240) 

(4700) 

(4160) 

(1848Q) 

Higher education 

9 

18 

15 

24 

25 

22 

22 

16 

12 

8 


(140) 

(480) 

(870) , 

(770) 

(1950) 

(2050) 

(5590) 

(12010) 

(5880) 

(15160) 

Others 

9 

10 

12 

11 

14 

14 

4 

3 

2 

4 


(140) 

(300) 

(730) 

• 

(370) 

(1060) 

(1060) 

(1080) 

(1980) 

(1180) 

(7510) 

Technical education 

13 

18 

21 

25 

13 

12 

11 

14 

17 

14 


(200) 

(490) 

0250) 

(810) 

(1060) 

(1070) 

(2730) 

(10830) 

(8230) 

(27860) 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(1530) 

(2730) 

(5890) 

(3230) 

(7860) 

(9120) 

(25300) 

(76330) 

(47270) (196000) 

... - ■ .J. _.... 


(Source : Education for AH: The Indian Scene, Government of India, Ministry of Education, 1993) 
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this has meant considerable growth in the number 
of colleges catering to engineers and related courses 
and the students enrolled in them. 

The point of providing these details is that as 
far as allocations to different sectors of education 
are concerned there has been no consistent policy. 
At any rate, at a certain stage in the recent past, both 
higher and professional education received uncom¬ 
monly strong support and, to some extent, at the 
cost of elementary education. 

It also needs to be added that the paths of these 
two sectors of education began to diverge a couple 
of decades ago. While the demand for technical 
education kept on growing most of it was met by 
the establishment of what are known as capitation 
fee colleges in some of the Indian states. More and 
more students joined these courses. Since the state 
could not provide the requisite funding, these col¬ 
leges filled the gap. That this was an unhealthy 
development and could not be sustained indefi¬ 
nitely became apparent when, in early 1993, the 
Supreme Court gave its historic judgement details 
of which do not have to be gone into here. 

In the case of traditional universities the num¬ 
ber kept on increasing and so did the number of 
colleges. In 1961-62, the number of universities was 
86 and the number of colleges was 3,896. By 1991, 
the number of universities had risen to 148 and the 
number of colleges to 6,512. In terms of student 
enrolment it had gone up to 44,25,247 from 
20,65,041. 

What kind of impact this development had on 
the overall situation would be examined a little later 
but one aspect of it should be noted. Technical 
education though under pressure could survive for 
a couple of decades despite scarcity of support from 
the state but the traditional universities could not. 
They became victims of unplanned expansion, pres¬ 
sure of numbers, political interference and so on In 
consequence these universities arc in a very diffi¬ 
cult situation. It is difficult to say how this problem 
will be resolved in the near future. All that one can 
say is that unless some basic changes are brought 
about, the situation can get worse rather than im¬ 
prove. 

in 

What do we mean precisely when we talk of 
basic changes 7 Mainly two things, and to quite an 
extent they are interrelated. 

Why do students flock to college? Do they all 


get jobs after they pass out ? The obvious answer is 
in the negative. One has only tolookat the figures of 
the unemployed maintained by employment ex¬ 
changes, and one knows that the badtlog of those 
registered for jobs with them has been growing. As 
per current estimates, around 3.5 crores of persons 
are registered as unemployed with the employment 
exchanges. Despite such widespread unemploy¬ 
ment, students keep on crowding into colleges in 
the hope that sooner or later they would be able to 
land a good job. 

Quite a number of them do. Only the time lag 
between their passing out and their getting a job has 
kept on increasing. Even a decade ago, according to 
a recent study by J.L. Azad, 39 percent of those 
registered had to wait for more than three years. 

* 

Despite this discouragement, students do join 
colleges in large numbers. In terms of proportion, 
they are around 10 percent of those who pass out 
from school. In other words, 90 percent do not enter 
college and only 10 percent do. While it would be 
difficult to quantify, one thing is clear; the economy 
is not expanding and diversifying at the rate it 
should have. 

Though the rate of economic growth has varied 
from decade to decade, till the beginning of the 80's, 
the general average was 3 percent per year; what 
late Raj Krishna described as the Hindu rate of 
growth. In contrast, in the 50's and the 60's the rate 
of growth at the college and university level was 13- 
14 per year. In the 70's and the 80's it came down to 
around 5 percent and the rate of economic growth 
was also about the same. It has more or less hovered 
around that figure since then. 

Clearly those who were being trained for ab¬ 
sorption in the modern sector of the economy were 
much larger in number than those who were being 
inducted into college education. In this situation, 
unemployment was bound to grow. This, however, 
did not prevent a growing number of people from 
getting enrolled in colleges. In 1970, the enrolment 
was over two million; by 1990 it had more than 
doubled. 

People everywhere respond to the way the 
market behaves. The modem sector of the economy 
as far as India is concerned is limited to around one 
quarter of the population, The remaining three 
quarters live in the countryside and by and laigc 
depend on agriculture for sustenance. Though agri- 
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culture has got somewhat modernised in certain 
parts of the country, for the most part it has re¬ 
mained traditional, if not also stagnant. 

What is done in colleges is calculated to prepare 
young people only for the modem sector. That sec¬ 
tor is already over crowded. Unless there is better 
balance between the modernised sector and the ag¬ 
ricultural sector, this problem would continue more 
or less in the form it has continued for a century and 
a half, ever since the British colonised India. 

This is the heart of the problem. Even though 
we have been our own masters for over four dec¬ 
ades and can claim credit for having followed a 
planned system of economy, in essence we have not 
changed the earlier colonial model. Obviously it is 
not possible to expand or to amplify this statement 
at the moment. 

Unless there is an organic relationship between 
the economic policies and the human resource de¬ 
velopment, imbalances a. e bound to grow. Since we 
have been faltering on both scores, and more par¬ 
ticularly in regard to the relationship between these 
two dimensions of the problem, difficulties have 
arisen and those cannot be overcome so easily. 

To cut a long story short, the question that wc 
have to answer is : Is the situation in colleges and 
universities likely to improve ? The short answer is 
in the negative unless the economic policies un¬ 
dergo a drastic change, hi plain words, for those of 
us connected with universities and colleges there is 
not much of a hope even in the near future unless 
the planning policies of the country are radically al¬ 
tered. To put it another way, the pressure on uni¬ 
versities would continue unabated. This therefore 
would mean continued scarcity of funds for univer¬ 
sities and colleges. 

The second, related issue is: can wc raise more 
resources from students. It is possible to do so 
provided we can reorient some of the existing poli¬ 
cies. Ijt is not easy to do so. When wc talk of lack of 
political will, it is precisely this aspect to which wc 
refer. To be specific, in 1950-5! 20.39 percent reve¬ 
nue came from fees. It has been gradually declining 
over the years. In 1983-84 it was 75 percent. 

All these years since 1947, fees have remained 
stagnant Hardly any state government made an 
attempt to revise the fees upwards so as to keep 
pace with the rising graph of expenditure. As a 
general preposition, one can say that expenditure 
on education doubles almost over five years. Partly 
this happens because of the escalation of costs but 


the greater explanation is that the numbers keep on 
increasing and the incidence of expenditure there¬ 
fore has to increase. 

Fees are not increased basically for two reasons. 
One, every student is not all that keen to be in a 
college. He is there more by compulsion than by 
choice. That is why we get to witness, amongst 
other tilings, so much of student delinquency. Ev¬ 
eryone who joins a college is not interested in going 
on with the course. He knows that even when he 
passes out, there would be no job waiting for him. 
Therefore, there is no desire to go on with his course 
of study and he goes through college in a lackadaisi¬ 
cal kind of way. 

To ask such students to pay more for the doubt¬ 
ful privilege of being enrolled in a college would 
amount to adding to his problems. Even though he 
gets little out of it, he is obliged to be in a college 
and this he regards as a form of punishment If, on 
top of it, he is asked to pay much more than what he 
is paying, he would regard it as a double punish¬ 
ment 

Another thing, it is mainly two social groups in 
India which are well organised. One are industrial 
workers and the other are students. Even when 
student organisations are affiliated with different 
political parties, over this issue they would all be 
united. In other words, nothing would bring them 
together on the same platform more decisively than 
an attempt to raise fees. 

And yet the costs are rising all the time, state 
finances are over stretched. There is much less 
available for college education than there is need 
forit and still it is not possible to increase the fees. 

While some increase is possible as well as desir¬ 
able, it should be clearly understood that the mar¬ 
gin for any kind of increase is not particularly high. 
That is to say, the best that increase in fees can 
achieve would be to perhaps go back to the 
1950-51 situation and little more than that. This is 
not to suggest that such an attempt should not be 
made. But let no one be under the illusion that there 
would be any marked change in the financial situ¬ 
ation. 

IV 

There can be a marked and meaningful change 
in relation to technical and professional education, 
however. This is mainly for two reasons. One, the 
demand for it has not slowed down, nor is it likely 
to slow down in the near future. So far, the demand 
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was met by the establishment of almost 200 medical 
and engineering high fee-charging colleges in some 
of the states. After the recent judgement of the 
Supreme Court, can the situation be said to have 
improved ? 

Hardly. This is for the reason that while the 
Supreme Court has solved one problem, it has not 
attended to another, related problem. To quite an 
extent it has solved the problem of corruption 
which had become a social menace. As a result of 
this judgement, the social scene has changed in sev¬ 
eral crucial respects and there can hardly be any 
commerce under the counter now. The phenome¬ 
non of several crucially located individuals lining 
their pockets has largely come to an end. 

This part of the problem has been solved by the 
judgement of the Supreme Court. By laying it down 
that all admissions would be based on ment, the 
Supreme Court at one stroke has eliminated the 
possibility of underhand transactions and other 
operations of that kind. So far so good as they say! 

But there is also another dimension of the prob¬ 
lem to which the Supreme Court has not paid any 
attention. If a student belongs to the upper aca¬ 
demic category and gets admitted to one of the gov¬ 
ernment-run colleges what he has to pay is perhaps 
15 - 20 percent of what his counterpart in the second 
category would pay. The second category consists 
of students who are academically less capable but 
are capable enough to have qualified for admission 

As would be recalled, the Supreme Court has 
divided students into two categories. The more 
meritorious ones would qualify for admission to 
government-run colleges. In these colleges, the tui¬ 
tion fee would be much, much lower than in any 
privately-run colleges. If we go by the example of 
Andhra Pradesh today, these two categories al¬ 
ready exist in that state. In the government-run 
collegesythe fee is around Rs. 3500/- per year today. 
In the other colleges, where the government does 
not pay any grant, the fee in engineering colleges is 
more than Rs. 25,000 per year. 

This system got institutionalised in Andhra af¬ 
ter N.T Rama Rao came to power in 1983. In his 
election manifesto, he had taken the position that 
the system of capitation fee would be done away 
with. When he actually formed the government and 
wanted to ban the charging of capitation fee, he was 
told by his officials that in terms of law the system 


had already been declared illegal. Oily the law was 
not being enforced. Nobody has to be told that this 
is not all that unusual in our country! 

Though this was a bit of an anticlimax for him, 
he did not feel embarrassed in any way. Being the 
showman that he is, he said we must nonetheless go 
ahead and adopt a new law. That was done. But 
then arose the next question. These colleges said 
that were they to charge what government-run col¬ 
leges were charging, they would not be able to run 
the show. The government colleges were getting a 
grant from the government whereas the privately- 
run colleges would not get any grant or subsidy. 
Therefore something had to be done so that the 
show could be kept going. 

Thereupon a new exercise was undertaken. 
As a result of this exercise, these privately-run col¬ 
leges were permitted to chaige something around 
Rs. 6,000/- per year. That decision was taken almost 
a decade ago. Fees have been raised at the rate of 
almost Rs. 500/- a year since then and by 1992 these 
colleges charge something like Rs. 11-12,000/- per 
head. In the wake of the Supreme Court judgement, 
it has been scaled up further. In other words, there 
are two parallel systems running. If a student quali¬ 
fies to get into one of the government-run colleges, 
he pays a small fraction of what the others pay. But 
if a student could not get into one of these colleges 
and was obliged to join one of the privately-run col¬ 
leges, he had to pay 15-20 times or even more. 

V 

What the Supreme Court has done is to more or 
less perpetuate this system, though with one differ¬ 
ence. These colleges in Andhra always had the right 
to admit anyone they wanted. In other words the 
selection of students was entirely at their discretion. 
In the system now laid down by the Supreme Court, 
this system has been dismantled and a new system 
has been instituted. In terms of this system, there 
would be an open competition. Those who qualify 
to get into government-run colleges would get ad¬ 
mitted and pay a fraction of what others, somewhat 
less meritorious, would pay. 

What would happen if one of the students was 
slightly less meritorious and failed to get into one of 
the government-run colleges ? He would be obliged 
to pay a much, much higher fee. If he can pay, well 
and good. If he cannot pay, as is bound to happen in 
a certain number of cases, he would either have to 
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forgo his chance or somehow raise resources so as 
to continue his professional education. 

The question to ask is: Is this system fair either 
in academic or in social terms ? As to the academic 
dimension it is not difficult to give an appropriate 
answer. If one gets let us say 90 percent marks, one 
pays Rs. 3500/-. But if one gets 89 percent marks 
and one therefore fails to get into a government-run 
college, one pays Rs. 25,000/-. Should the difference 
of one mark make that much difference in what a 
student is required to pay ? This is in respect of 
engineering. Medicine is almost four times as ex¬ 
pensive. 

When it comes to the social dimension, one can 
argue in more than one way. Since a certain nqmber 
of them, perhaps a fairly high proportion, were 
willing to join a capitation fee-charging college, 
why should it hurt them now ? They were prepared 
to pay a high sum of money earlier and are to pay a 
high figure even now. To put it another way, to 
them it has made no difference. 

But there would also be another category of 
students who were not able to pay the high sums 
demanded earlier but were academically meritori¬ 
ous. Their merit did not count for anything then, for 
they could not even aspire to enter a college which 
charged a high fee. 

In the changed context, they would sit for the 
competition and be adjudged as possessing high 
merit. But they do not have the resources to pay. 
Therefore they would have no choice except to drop 
out or somehow arrange for funds. 

Behind all this confusion there is a deeper level 
of confusion. What we in our country are not pre¬ 
pared to recognise is that certain levels of educa¬ 
tion, more particularly professional education, cost 
enormous sums of money. Therefore somebody has 
got to pay for it. Hither the government does it or it 
is the student himself or his family. Who should 
pay—the state or the individual—is a question 
therefore that cannot be evaded. 

The Supreme Court has not addressed itself to 
this question. To say that it has tried to evade it 
would not be fair. As far as one can judge, it has 
addressed itself to one limited problem, the prob¬ 
lem of putting an end to the unashamed corruption 
that had become a marked feature of private enter¬ 
prise in professional education. With the kind of 


system that has now been adopted, admission 
would be on merit and the promoters or the manag¬ 
ers would have no right to admit any one, except 
within certain specified limits. Therefore, whoever 
gets admitted would be a meritorious student; and 
that is how it should be. 

But what about the other aspect of the problem: 
who should pay ? Should it be the state or should it 
be the individual ? It is possible to argue, and in¬ 
deed it is being argued by a number of people, that 
if someone has merit, it should be recognised. One 
way of doing it is that the state should pay for his 
education and training. 

On the other side, it can be argued, and this 
point of view too is being vehemently argued, that 
while this kind of patronage of merit is an admi¬ 
rable thing and requires to be promoted, there is 
one precondition. Funds should not be diverted 
from elementary education to higher or profes¬ 
sional education, more particularly when more 
than half the population is illiterate. 

This is not to suggest that these two levels of 
higher education are unimportant. But the question 
to ask is : can they claim precedence over such a 
pressing need as to make every citizen literate ? 
This was an obligation cast upon the Indian state 
and should have been discharged, over three dec¬ 
ades ago. If it has not been dischaiged, it should 
claim priority over other claims, however weighty 
and important they might be. 

Without pursuing this issue further, it is impor¬ 
tant to recognise what is at the root of the confusion 
over what requires to be done first and what next is 
partly a substantive confusion and partly a proce¬ 
dural confusion The substantive part has been 
dealt with already to some extent. But perhaps a 
little more elaboration is called for. 

With the kind of middle class bias in education 
which came in with the colonial model introduced 
in the middle of the 19th century, the assumption so 
far has been that the few who became literate were 
superior to others who were illiterate. Indeed such a 
person was entitled to some kind of a well paid job. 
If someone was also proficient in English, he was 
superior to someone who was not so proficient in it. 
These 10th century assumptions have continued to 
survive till the end of this century. As far as one can 
judge, they are not likely to be modified in any 
significant manner in the next few years. 
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One of them has been modified to some extent 
in a state like Kerala. Everyone is literate, whether 
he is a high level officer or a taxi driver or a washer¬ 
man. Whatever he might be doing, he is literate. Not 
only that, women are as literate as men are and 
therefore men cannot claim any kind of superiority 
on the ground of being literate. Gradually as liter¬ 
acy is spreading to other states, a similar situation 
would arise but overarching everything else is an¬ 
other assumption. 

Anyone who works with his hands is inferior to 
one who works with his mental faculties. This hap¬ 
pened to coincide with the long-standing prejudice 
against manual work in our society. If everybody 
wants to be a doctor or an engineer, apart from the 
popularity of these professions, one additional 
source of popularity was the fact that such a person 
issued orders rather than carried them out. On top 
of that, such jobs were better paid The middle class 
bias of education is therefore something which is at 
the centre of things in our educational, as also our 
social, system. It is not likely to undergo any change 
in the.foreseeable future. To put it another way, the 
preference for higher and professional education 
would continue to exert the kind of magnetic effect 
that it has exerted all these years. 

VI 

And now a word about procedures in respect of 
the sanction and release of grants. As would be 
recalled, before the British power got established in 
India, almost every village had some arrangement 
for imparting literacy to small children. Generally 
speaking, this arrangement was a part of the set up 
associated with the temple, the mosque, the church 
and so on. The local landlord was obliged to sup¬ 
port the pedagogic dimension of these places of 
worships. 

In 1931, on the occasion of his visit to the Sec¬ 
ond Round Table Conference in London, Gandhiji 
took the position in a public address that India was 
more literate before the Bri tish came than she was at 
that time. This was disputed by several Britishers, 
and there was a long drawn controversy. At the end 
of it, nothing could be dearly established except 
that one point got fairly well established. 

Before the advent of the British, things were 
organised in an informal way. What the British did 
was to put everything on a formal basis. In conse¬ 
quence, the informal system died down and the 


formal system, such as it was, failed to take off 
beyond a point. The sources of public support 
gradually dried up. In any case the governmental 
support was not available in the requisite degree 
and the unavoidable consequence was that the 
spread of literacy slowed down. It should not be 
necessary to amplify this point except to refer to the 
grant-in-aid system that the British established in 
respect of schools. 

Elaborate rules were drawn up and certain 
items of expenditure were approved while others 
were not approved. The unapproved items were 
not to be paid for by the state and therefore every¬ 
thing was particularised as also bureaucratised. 

In course of time, the system also got extended 
to colleges. Universities were relatively free from 
the inroads of this system. In fact, before 1947, uni¬ 
versities hardly received anything from the govern¬ 
ment on a systematic basis. Some ad hoc grants 
were made. In most universities Vice-Chancellors 
worked on a part time basis and were paid an 
honorarium. In certain cases, the salary of the Regis¬ 
trar and a small complement of office staff was 
paid for by the state exchequer. As to other ex¬ 
penses, those were met by the surplus which most 
universities got by conducting various examina¬ 
tions, including the matriculation examination. 

The system had begun to crack up by 1947. A 
few years later the UGC was set up; December 28, 
1953, to be precise. Parallel to these developments, 
the various states also began to evolve methods and 
procedures for giving grants to colleges. In course 
of time, universities too were brought under their 
orbit. Wi thin two decades, the whole system has got 
defined in a fairly rigid way. 

The UGC grant-in-aid rules to Delhi colleges for 
instance run into something like 40 pages. Every 
item of expenditure is enumerated, classified and 
given a certain weightage. There is something for 
salaries, something for maintenance of the building, 
something for the annual day function, something 
for advertisements and so on. Colleges throughout 
the country are bound by similar rules and regula¬ 
tions and they have hardly any discretion in die 
matter. 

The end result is there for everyone to see. It is 
the babu who controls everything. If he is inclined to 
be liberal, he can overlook certain marginal trans¬ 
gressions. If he is inclined to be rigid, nobody can 
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help the college. The same applies to the universi¬ 
ties. Everything is itemised and rigidly controlled in 
respect of the library, the teaching and the non¬ 
teaching staff, the laboratories and so on* Therefore 
whether it is the university or the college, their 
grant is determined by the rules laid down and in 
the manner in which those rules are interpreted. 

Anybody who has experience of university and 
college administration knows how difficult it is to 
manage things. These difficulties have begun to 
multiply, as already indicated, ever since the num¬ 
ber of universities and colleges began to multiply. 
This growth in number picked up momentum dur¬ 
ing the last couple of decades and today the situ¬ 
ation is that while the number of institutions is 
increasing, grants are not increasing in the same 
measure. Nor is funding likely to increase iif any 
noticeable manner in the years to come. 

Apart from the substantive matter, discussed 
earlier, a fresh look at the procedures is also called 
for. The procedures today are a legacy of the 19th 
century East India 'Company days. These proce¬ 
dures have been further refined and made more 
deadly, so to speak, in recent years in certain states. 
In essence, they are a continuation of what used to 
happen even before die Mutiny of 1857. 

VII 

Is it not time that we switched over not to zero 
budgeting (which is a buzz word with some people) 
but to the system whereby the unit cost is deter¬ 
mined beforehand and grants are made in relation 
to the number of students following a particular 
course ? Evidently the unit cost would differ from 
course to course, from year to year and even from 
place to place. If it is B.Sc. (Engineering), the unit 
cost would be different from B.Sc. (Agriculture). 
And if it is BSc (Veterinary Science) it is likely to be 
different from B.Sc (Agriculture) and so on. 

If administration is to be made more efficient 
and predictable and if any kind of premium is to be 
placed on more economical use of resources, we 
have no choice except to switch over to this system 
whereby the basis of grant is not to meet the deficit 
or worry about the approved or unapproved items 
and the weightage attached to them but the per unit 
cost in respect of each course. 

There are a number of other advantages that 
would accrue. One, to some extent the numbers 


would get controlled. Today hardly any importance 
is attached to* the number of students pursuing a 
particular course. Once the unit cost is fixed, it is 
bound to have an impact, however small it might 
be, upon the number of students. 

Secondly, while working out the unit cost, eve¬ 
rything would have to be taken info account How 
much of staff, how much of supporting 9taff, what 
library and laboratory facilities and so on ? Al¬ 
though the items which we today enumerate in 
government circulars would get enumerated once 
again, the line of approach would be different 
What is worked out at the end would both be some¬ 
what provisional and distinctly more feasible and 
pragmatic than before. 

Thirdly, these decisions would be made basi¬ 
cally by bringing together two kinds of experts. One 
would be those who are well versed in accounts 
and financial matters and the others would be aca¬ 
demics. Today academics have hardly any role to 
play. They simply put forward their requests and 
these are accepted or rejected or modified by those 
who are incharge of finances. In the new system 
decision making would have to be through interac¬ 
tion between the two sets of experts. And this 
would be a tremendous advantage. 

Fourthly, once the unit cost has been worked 
out, it would not be necessary to have an elaborate, 
clerical system to calculate each item and detail 
them up and identify items which require to be 
accepted or rejected and so on. The whole thing 
would be simple and straight forward and there 
would be no hassles. It would on the whole be a 
much neater and much quicker operation. 

It is not suggested that procedures alone would 
bring about a basic change. Those would come 
about only when we reorient our thinking and pri¬ 
orities. Those are the basic issues and have to be 
given the importance that is due to them. At the 
same time, by streamlining some of the procedures 
in the manner suggested here, things would get 
simplified and made more efficient and less exas¬ 
perating. 


Looking for an academic job? 

You are sure to find one in the 
University News . 
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Reorganising the Financing of 
Higher Education 

Mohd. Muzammil* 


The decade of 1990s has opened with far reach¬ 
ing changes in the philosophy of and approach to 
development not only in India but the world over. 
Since higher education is said to be 'the engine of 
growth' the financing of this sector is also faced 
with a transitory crisis. In fact the predicament here 
is much more severe than in other sectors of the 
economy. Earlier more was said to be better for the 
government and the State tried to encompass more 
and more economic and social activities under its 
exclusive jurisdiction and came out enthusiastically 
to finance almost to the point of dominance many 
other sectors of the economy. Higher education is 
an example in point. But now, less is considered 
better for the government and it is taking its hands 
off from the financing and control of so many activi¬ 
ties. Larger dependence of higher education on 
government finance did not occur by way of option, 
it was rather a helpless compulsion which forced 
universities to rely almost to the point of totality on 
government funds. In turn, their academic auton¬ 
omy was corroded regularly and substantially. In 
fact, no institution can enjoy academic autonomy 
unless it has created for itself a dependable and 
reliable financial autonomy. What is more unfortu¬ 
nate is that despite having lost academic autonomy 
to a great extent, universities are still not getting full 
financial support from government and conse¬ 
quently majority of universities and other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning are running in huge deficits. 
It is this deplorable situation, at the outset, which 
calls for reorganisation of the financing pattern of 
universities in the states and in the country. 

Further, the amount of huge deficits of the uni¬ 
versities might not have been a matter of great 
predicament earlier, say, a decade before, but now 
it is certainly a matter of much greater concern. This 
is so because the attitude of the government has 
undergone a drastic change. There was a time, not 
long before, when public sector units and public in¬ 
stitutions were established with the consideration 
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of welfare of the people in mind, now the govern¬ 
ment in view of the liberalised and market based 
policies it has started pursuing, is thinking always 
and for all sectors of the economy in terms of profit 
and net yield. Loss making institutions and under¬ 
taking are being closed. Even public sector banks 
are likely to be privatised — a complete reversal of 
government policy in less than 25 years ! Now, if 
everything is being viewed with the yardstick of 
profitability and professionalism and given file 
general mood of reducing subsidies substantially, 
the emerging crisis in higher education finance ap¬ 
pears to be much more severe and challenging. 

That higher education is heavily subsidised in 
India is amply evident from a recent study of 
Mundle and Rao which states that the beneficiaries 
of higher education received about Rs. 9,570 crores 
of education subsidies while paying only 13 per¬ 
cent of the total cost of education. Under the direc¬ 
tives from the IMF and the World Bank, Govern¬ 
ment of India is hell-bent upon cutting down subsi¬ 
dies (even of food, leave alone higher education} 
and if possible abolishing these altogether. If it so 
happens the axe is to fall on the funding of higher 
education. Whether this change in the attitude of 
the government is desirable or not is a separate 
issue of debate and discussion, the present liberal¬ 
ised and market-oriented policies of the govern¬ 
ment with an eye on profitability, competition and 
efficiency being taken as granted, the financing of 
university education in the country is certainly in an 
unprecedented severe crisis. 

Three issues emerge immediately : 

1. What are the most valid reasons because of 
which such a situation has emerged before us ? 

2. What the other countries, facing such a situ¬ 
ation, aTe doing to safeguard their system of 
university education ? and 

3. What course of reform should be undertaken 
here in our country for making the financing of 
universities dependable, reliable and in a sense, 
autonomous? 
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We now take up these issues one by one with a 
view to having a correct diagnosis of the present 
crisis, a comparative understanding of university 
financing world over in the changed circumstances 
and preparing a blueprint for future financial re¬ 
forms in this country to protect and promote uni¬ 
versity education and academic excellence. 

Emergence of the Present Situation 

Not much effort is needed to have a full diagno¬ 
sis of the present financial crisis in higher educa¬ 
tion. It is common knowledge that university edu¬ 
cation in India began largely with philanthropic en¬ 
deavour, private charity and voluntary endow¬ 
ments which remained for long the mainstay of 
universities' financial existence. Students fecs y do¬ 
nations and other voluntary contributions of vari¬ 
ous kinds played important role. But gradually a 
declining trend in time set in. The share of income 
and utility charges on account of laboratories, hos¬ 
tels, examinations, etc. has gradually declined 
thereby indicating the lack of concerted efforts to 
augment resources from the benefidaiy groups of 
higher education. The university leadership succes¬ 
sively failed in prevailing upon the potential donors 
of funds for the cause of higher education. 

Gradually the noble tradition of voluntary pri¬ 
vate contributions continued to decline and with 
the advent of our own government after the Inde¬ 
pendence of the country, larger burden was succes¬ 
sively shifted on fire shoulders of the government 
which itself in those days appeared to be very eager 
and enthusiastic to embark upon ambitious plans of 
devdopment of higher education in India. The gov¬ 
ernment's responsibility of higher education financ¬ 
ing is continuously increasing but the government's 
enthusiasm, willingness and of course, capacity to 
continue to shoulder this burden is declining over 
time. A sad milestone was reached when govern¬ 
ment declared a freeze on higher education budget 
and the UGC in turn refused to increase the grants 
even to central universities for meeting increased 
salaiy and DA, leave alone developmental works. 

Continued reliance of universities (almost to 
the point of totality) on government funds has had a 
very depressing effect on them by weakening their 
endeavour to raise their own resources for meeting 
various needs of higher education. With declining 
'own' or 'internal' resources of universities and 
much less than commensurate increase in public 
financing to growing needs and that too in an in¬ 


creasing proportion appear to be" the most valid 
reasons of the present financial crisis of universities 
in India. With severe resource constraint on the one 
hand and the ever increasing demand for higher 
education of various types on the other have made 
things worse. 

Foreign Experience 

Government's withdrawing from financing of 
higher education and the higher educational insti¬ 
tutions themselves resorting to raising their own re¬ 
sources in a professional manner are now the com¬ 
monly known features abroad. In our recent study 
on "Privatisation of Higher Education" we found 
that there is a visible shift from state supported 
higher education to self financed system of univer¬ 
sity education. This is true not only in case of capi¬ 
talist of market based economies like Great Britain 
but also in a country like China where economic 
reforms have been undertaken quite recently on a 
very large scale. Even in countries like China there 
are reports of privatising universities and raising 
the fee several times the per capita income of China 
in a few instances. Universities in Britain also are 
gradually making themselves financially autono¬ 
mous by reducing their reliance upon government 
funding agencies Students' fees for several specific 
courses in several countries abroad is almost equal 
to the actual per pupil cost of providing that educa¬ 
tion. Thinking on these lines becomes necessary 
because financing is being linked with efficiency 
and productivity. 

In a few countries abroad even before the re¬ 
cent economic reforms, certain tax revenues were 
earmarked for financing higher education. This 
gave universities assured sources of revenues and 
at the same time, the tax-payers felt directly con¬ 
cerned with the expansion and quality of education. 
For instance, local rates in Britain and urban prop¬ 
erty taxes in USA arc exclusively earmarked for fi¬ 
nancing education. Thus revenues for education do 
not have to be put in competition with resource al¬ 
location for other sectors/services of the economy. 
Such linking to tax-payers with education or indus¬ 
try with education is very important even as the tra¬ 
ditional financing of universities goes on. 

Uniqueness of Higher Education Sector 

If higher education is taken as an important 
industry of the economy or an economic sector of 
the country which needs better management and 
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efficiency arid low cost, then from economic point 
of view under present si tuations, it may be said that 
it is a unique sector consuming resources and pro¬ 
ducing a service which has both consumption and 
investment value, and where three basic principles 
of economics (of the theory of production firm) are 
flouted for higher education is a sector 

1. where the consumers (students) do not pur¬ 
chase in order to be able to consume. They are 
virtually free-riders, 

2. where producers (teachers) produce (or ren¬ 
der the services of education) but they do not .sell 
these. That is, there is total absence of pricing and 
goods differentiation, and 

3. where financiers (tax-payers) are not the con¬ 
trollers or managers, consequently the resource use 
is far from being efficient and is in fact wasteful. 

Cross inefficiency is bound to occur in any sec¬ 
tor or industry where the above three characteris¬ 
tics coexist. On the other hand, things are in order 
and most efficient where the consumers are the pur¬ 
chasers, the producers are also the sellers and the 
financiers are also the controllers and managers. 
All these three create built-in interests which make 
the system most productive and efficient. 

With the gradual breaking away of the noble, 
traditional Guru-Shtsh/a relations for which India 
was known in the past, there is no other alternative 
but to accept the realities and adopt a professional 
attitude. Due consideration can still be given to the 
poor and the needy with a suitable mechanism of 
loans and scholarships and freeships. 

Suggested Reforms 

Since the current issues in higher education 
have several dimensions, one is always constrained 
to take up the analysis and suggest reforms from 
one or a few particular angles which is never holis¬ 
tic and therefore may leave much to be desired. 
With this limitation in mind, if we attempt to pro¬ 
vide an answer to the vexed problem of higher 
education from the point of view of economic the¬ 
ory, we would like to say that consumers must 
purchase and if they purchase they will do so at a 
reasonable price. When food and fertilizer subsidies 
are being withdrawn there appears to be no logic in 
continuing subsidisation of higher education. In 
fact, government has started thinking in terms of 
freezing grants to higher education, if not totally 
withdrawing them for the moment. If grants are 


frozen or reduced, the universities will be left with 
no other alternative but to raise fees to the extent 
that it reasonably recovers costs involved. 

The producers of the service of education <i.e. 
teachers) should be able to sell the same, particu¬ 
larly the more scarce and specific educational serv¬ 
ices should be adequately charged. One of the im¬ 
portant reasons of the decline in general academic 
standards in higher education is that it is being 
offered so cheaply. 

Instead of financing higher education from gen¬ 
eral pool of tax revenues, it would be in the fitness 
of things if some taxes or educational cess on some 
taxes are exclusively earmarked for higher educa¬ 
tion. Since higher education creates Income ine¬ 
qualities, a cess on income tax for higher education 
will* not be very much disputed. Linking of taxes 
with higher education may generate better tax com¬ 
pliance on the part of the tax-payers. University-in¬ 
dustry relationship in terms of financing specific 
types of education, the benefits of which largely go 
to industries, should be encouraged. 

Some more avenues will have to be identified 
for mobilising additional finance for university 
ed iication. Universities may start publishing houses 
of their own: since university faculty provides the 
largest authorship to books released each year, the 
profit of which is going to private publishers. If each 
university ora few universities collaborate together 
for establishing publishing firms, then apart from 
having the copyright with the faculty members, 
universities may also earn publishers' profit. News 
and feature magazines and even newspapers may 
be started by universities — becaiuse it is their fac¬ 
ulty who are the great columnist in newspapers 
and magazines produced in the private sector. This 
may generate additional resources and may better 
use the university talent. M.S. Sodha and B.K. Passi 
in a recently published article have suggested the 
following for mobilising additional funds for uni¬ 
versities. One may not disagree with these sugges¬ 
tions as well which are given below: 

1. Offering attractive programmes for which 
adequate fees may be charged particularly from for¬ 
eigners and NRls or NRls wishing tu support their 
friends and relatives for these-programmes, 

2. Generating resources through the channel of 
sponsored research and consultancy, 

3. Undertaking materials and services produc¬ 
tion activities which universities can produce 
cheaper and better, and 
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4. Generating resources through exporting edu¬ 
cation, particularly to.neighbouring countries. 

While discussing ways for increasing the 'do¬ 
mestic' or 'own' resources of universities, we never 
mean that the government should take its hands off 
from financing the institutions of higher learning. 
That even in fully capitalist countries higher educa¬ 
tion still remains a largely state supported sector 
should not be lost sight of and more so in a develop¬ 
ing country like India where we not only have to 
achieve development but also ensure social justice. 

Much needs to be done to reorganise the gov¬ 
ernment funding of universities in India. As of now 
the inter-university differences in allocation of 
funds by the UGC are much higher in respect of 
state universities and deemed universities whereas 
the same are very low for central universities. The 
UGC has seemingly not tried to evolve an accept¬ 
able method of resource allocation whereby institu¬ 
tions under its purview could be treated equitably 
in respect of comparable programmes of teaching, 
research and training. The Report of the 67th VCs 
Conference held at Pondicherry recommended that 
"the maintenance grant to every university must be 
provided by government. To ensure this a special 

Finance Commission must be constituted to take 

■ 

into account minimum needs of universities." 

Thus on the whole we can say that with regard 
to reorganising higher education finance, a two- 
pronged strategy is needed : one, the existing sys¬ 
tem of government funding needs to be rationalised 
and made more effective and equitable, and secone, 
each university as an individual firm should evo¬ 
lve its own programme of mobilising resources so 
that it gradually emerges as a professional univer¬ 
sity. This is precisely towards which the system of 
higher education will be moving slowly but surely 
in the days to come. 
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Management of Scientific Institutions in India 

A New Model 

Pawan Sikka* 


Science and technology policy and plans cannot 
succeed unless efforts are made to develop neces¬ 
sary infrastrucutre for carrying out the various 
projects and programmes in the country. The 
policy directives made in the First Five Year Plan 
period (1951-56) led to the establishment of several 
R&D organisations in the government, public and 
private sectors, in all the fields of Science & Tech¬ 
nology ranging from aeronautics to rural develop¬ 
ment in the next forty years. The process of institu¬ 
tion building continued and during the Seventh 
Five Year Plan (1985-90), an urgent need for devel¬ 
oping linkages among these scientific, educational 
and industrial institutions, was felt by the scientific 
community so that these may channelise their ef¬ 
forts in providing benefits to the people, by the ap¬ 
plication of science and technology in India. 

Structural System 

We have an experience of several models in the 
management of S & T infrastructure in India. These 
are: 

* Agencies structure like CSIR, ICAR and ICMR 
which are multi-institutional and have mandate 
to develop S&T in many broad areas; 

* Commission structures like Atomic Energy 
commission and Space Commission — dealing 
in focused, time bound and large programmes 
with functional autonomy; 

* At the institutional level there are national labo¬ 
ratories/ institutes and centres covering various 
areas for the development of science and tech- 
nology in the country. 

* Other broad type of structures which bring to¬ 
gether various agencies and institutions for 
coordination purposes i.c. for inter-institutional 
and/or interdiscipline aspects. Subject-ori¬ 
ented Departments and Ministries of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

* Private In-house R & D Laboratories. 


* Director , Dept, of Science Technology, 

New Delhi-110 016. 


There are about 2319 scientific institutions in 
India, as on April 1993. In addition to the S&T 
Departments, State Councils for Science & Technol¬ 
ogy have also been set up in almost all the States/ 
Union Territories of India for the overall responsi¬ 
bilities of coordinating the promotion of S&T in 
their respective domains. 

There are many institutional programmes, in¬ 
ter-institutional ones too and mission—mode proj¬ 
ects" with laige investments involving several or¬ 
ganisations at different places in the country. It is a 
challenge as to how to bring them together into an 
effective management structure to ensure proper 
return from heavy investments. There is a need, as 
felt in some cirdes, for creating a corporate type of 
structure to manage Science and Technology in 
India. The health of science in India, was even a 
matter of great concern to the Science Advisory 
Council to the Prime Minister, (1986-88) which have 
suggested several measures for the overall manage¬ 
ment of science in India. 

A national coordination body, say a National 
Science and Technology Commission be established 
in the country, which should 'synchronize' the sci¬ 
ence-advisory policy-instrument and the creation of 
organisational structure with the S&T component/ 
emphasis indicated in the national Five Year Plans 
so that the entire science planning exercise is geared 
towards accruing all the benefits of science and 
technology to the masses as well as leading to the 
economic development of India. 

New Model 

The proposed National Science and Technology 
Commission for India (NSTC), should have the fol¬ 
lowing structure (Fig. 1) to comprehensively man¬ 
age the science and technology in the country. For 
example: 

i) The first component should oversee the function¬ 
ing of all the 9 scientific departments such as 
DST, DBT, DSIR, DAE, DOS, DOE1, DOEn, 
DOD and DNES as well as three scientific agen¬ 
cies (CSIR, ICAR and ICMR) in terms of 

i 

* allocation of funds, 

* identification of priorities in research in the 
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DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
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IN THE 
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PLANNING 
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OF INDIA 


/ NATIONAL N 
SCIENCE 
AND 

TECHNOLOGY 
.COMMISSION 
\ (NSTO A 


As Chairman 
STATE SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
COMMISSIONS (SSTC) 


I 

* Collection of S&T information on the 
flora and fauna, natural geological 
resources of the States. 

* Linkages with State R&D Labs 
Universities, Polytechnics/Engineenng 
Institutes. 

* Industrial Development in the States, etc. 
Technology Transfer and Consultancy. 


To oversee the manage* 
ment of the existing 
scientific departments 
and agencies; to identify 
priority areas, allocate 
funds, develop linkages 
of R&D for national 
development (Policy 
issues in S&T). 


To associate the subject- 
oriented labs with the 
relevant ministries for 
promoting R&D in the 
specialised fields 
(Centres of relevance), 
generation of 
technology base 


To develop appropriate 
linkages with other socio¬ 
economic ministries, 
university R&D labs and 
industry; technology 
transfer and consultancy. 


To develop Centre-State 
relations: political as well 
as scientific and technical 
for overall economic 
development: To evenly 
distribute die fruits of 
S&T In India. 
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area of relevant intermediate and high tech¬ 
nology, 

* avoid unnecessary duplication to save ef¬ 
forts, time and money, and 

* develop proper linkages and identify and 
plan international cooperation programmes 
in education, manpower development, joint 
ventures, etc. 

ii) The second component should focus on the at¬ 
tachment of the special laboratories with the 
concerned ministries ie. 

* Food & Technology Research Laboratory 
with the Ministry of Food & Processing, 

4 Leather Research Laboratory with the small 
scale industry or khadi and village indus¬ 
tries, and 

* Chemical Laboratory with Ministry of Che¬ 
micals and Fertilizers, etc. 

The role of the NSTC through its concerned 
scientific departments/agencies should be to 
promote/fund/support the basic Science and 
Technology components by encouraging it to 
develop the R & D in the latest fields. This will 
result in tackling the immediate programme in 
the chosen area and improving its output wher¬ 
ever required for the benefit of the masses. 

iii) The establishment of mechanism for the de¬ 
velopment of appropriated science and tech¬ 
nology linkages among the other sectors of the 
economy form the Third Component of the 
NSTC, e.g. The links with the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development should result 
in identifying the needs of training requisite 
manpower in new & high-tech areas, en¬ 
hanced support to fundamental sciences, etc. 
Also, to encourage the inter-ministenal, inter- 
institutional coordination (say the develop¬ 
ment of automobile industry coordination 
between Petroleum, rubber-tyre, road con¬ 
struction, etc. is essential for the overall wel¬ 
fare of the people. The activities of the present 
science and technology advisory committees 
(SAC) can be activated under this head. This 
can develop appropriate linkages among the 
universities, R& D laboratories and industrial 
sector. 

iv) Centre State relations in the areas of science, 
technology/industry and education/human 
resource development should occupy the 


fourth component of the proposed NSTC. This 
would require: 

(a) the establishment of State Science & Technol¬ 
ogy Commissions (SSTC) in all the states of 
India to cany out the coordinated R&D work 
of all the science and technology institutes in 
the states. Its chairman should be either of the 
rank of a state minister or an eminent Scien¬ 
tist with the state minister rank wherever the 
state minister is not appointed for science and 
technology portfolio. 

(b) Good scientific linkages between NSTC and 
SSTC as well as political linkages between the 
Union Minister of State with tire state minis¬ 
ters for science and technology, under the 
overall guidance of the prime minister as a 
Cabinet minister for science and technology. 

(c) Carrying out regular dialogue between die 
cabinet minister/union minister of state for 
Science and Technology (who would be the 
chairman of the NSTC) with the state minis¬ 
ters of science and technology and the chair¬ 
men of SSTC in identifying the current situ¬ 
ation of natural resources of the states, prob¬ 
lems of the local industry and referring them 
to the respective advising laboratory /minis¬ 
try for remedial measures; allocations of 
funds for such purposes, provision of com¬ 
mon R&D facilities and participation in inter¬ 
national programmes, transfer of know-how 
developed in one state to the other saving 
time, efforts and money of the latter. The ac¬ 
tivities of the already existing State Science 
and Technology Councils in India can be ac¬ 
celerated within this system. The State Minis¬ 
ters for Science and Technology should be 
brought within the umbrella of the Union 
Minister for Science and Technology. It will 
provide political support to scientific pro¬ 
grammes in the country. 

v) Finally, the NSTC should have direct links with 
the national Planning Commission with a view 
to integrate the planning and development of 
science and technology with the overall eco¬ 
nomic planning for the country. The Planning 
Commission in consultation with the NSTC can 
identify priority areas, recommend them for 
fund allocations so as to focus energy on these 
in a mission mode concept for the delivery of 
desired results. 

The development of Indian Science and Tech¬ 
nology has been, on the one hand in relation to the 
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Accountability in the Institutions of 
Higher Education in India 

Velagalety Krishna Moorthy* 


Accountability is a complicated process and 
cannot be discussed in isolation. To understand and 
implement Accountability it is necessary to look 
into various organizations and institutes of higher 
education and their powers, functions and respon¬ 
sibilities. The apex tody for higher educational in¬ 
stitutes in India is the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. 

By an act of Parliament (The University Grants 
Commission Act 3 of 1956) the University Grants 
Commission (UGO came into existence on 5th 
November 1956. The act has been amended in 1972, 
1984 and 1985. The UGC, in addition to funding the 
institutes of higher education also has the responsi¬ 
bility in consultation with universities and other 
institutions to take all steps for the promotion and 
coordination of university education, maintenance 
of standards of teaching, examinations and research 
in the above institutions. It has the power to with¬ 
hold funding to institutions which violate the UGC 
norms. The commission follows the policy deci¬ 
sions taken by the central government and in any 
dispute between the UGC and the central govern¬ 
ment the decision of the latter 'shall be final'. 

Institutes of higher education, notably the uni¬ 
versities, have come into existence by an act of 
parliament in case of central universities and by an 
act of state legislatures in case of state universities. 
Each of these universities have their territorial juris¬ 
diction and they function within that jurisdiction 
with the help of appropriate statutes and ordi¬ 
nances. The University of Delhi is taken as a typical 
example while discussing accountability. The Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi came into existence by an act of 
parliament (Act No. VIII of 1922) which received 
the assent of the Governor General of India on the 
5th March 1922. This act has been amended in 1943, 
1952,1961,1970,1972and 1981. Amendments of the 
act of 1952 and onwards have got the assent by the 
President of India who is also tile Visitor of the Uni¬ 
versity. The University of Delhi has a student popu- 


*Former Principal, Sri Venkatesivara College , 
University of DeUtL 


lation of more than 1.5 lakhs and it consists of con¬ 
stituent colleges, some partly autonomous institu¬ 
tions. It has also got different types of colleges e.g. r 
the university maintained colleges, Delhi admini¬ 
stration maintained colleges, and private trust col¬ 
leges. In addition it has a School of Correspondence 
and Continuing Education and also has a Non¬ 
collegia te Women's Education Cell and an External 
Candidates Cell. The act through its statutes and or¬ 
dinances dearly defines the powers and functions 
of the University and its constituent units. The 
powers of the University.include: 

a) to provide instructions in various courses, or¬ 
ganize research, take steps for the advancement 
and dissemination of knowledge; 

b) to confer degrees, diplomas, etc; 

c) to institute teaching posts, to appoint or recog¬ 
nize persons for various teaching posts; 

d) to maintain colleges and to admit to its privi¬ 
leges, colleges not maintained by it or to with¬ 
draw privileges; and 

e) to declare, with the consent of the colleges con¬ 
cerned, in the manner specified by the Aca¬ 
demic Coundl, colleges conducting courses of 
study in the faculties of medicine, technology, 
music or fine arts as autonomous colleges. The 
Court, the Executive Coundl, the Academic 
Coundl and the Finance Committee are the 
main authorities of the University. The Court is 
the supreme authority of the University, Aca¬ 
demic Coundl 'shall be academic body of the 
University and shall have the right* to advise 
the Executive Coundl on all academic matters 
and the Finance Committee's decisions are 
most important for the maintenance of financial 
disdpline of the University. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor is the chief executive authority of the Uni¬ 
versity and is assisted by a team consisting of 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Director, South Cam¬ 
pus, Dean of Colleges and the Registrar. Re 
centiy the Registrar's post has been made a ten¬ 
ure post with enhanced academic component 
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The details of the act, the statutes, ordinances, 
powers and functions of the University are 
published by the University of Delhi, vide their 
Calender, Vol I (the acts, statutes and ordi¬ 
nances) in 1988 and Calender, Vol 11 (Appendi¬ 
ces and regulations) in 1989. All the colleges 
maintained by the University are governed by 
ordinance XX and the colleges other than those 
maintained by Govt of India by ordinance 
XVIII. University appointed teachers are gov¬ 
erned by ordinance XI and the. college ap¬ 
pointed teachers by ordinance XII. The Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi is unique in that the service condi¬ 
tions, pay scales of the university and college 
teachers and non teaching staff arc identical but 
for some minor differences. Each college has its 
own governing body which elects its chairman 
and appoints its treasurer. The Principal is the 
member-secretary of the governing body and 
also is the chief executive authority of the col¬ 
lege. Each college has a staff council which 
takes decisions with regard to 

a) preparation of college time tabic; 

b) allocation of extra-curricular work of teachers 
not involving payment of remuneration; 

c) organizing extra-curricular activities of stu¬ 
dents, sports, games, NSS and academic socie¬ 
ties; 

d) laying down guidelines for purchase of library 
books and laboratory equipment in consulta¬ 
tion with appropriate departments; and 

e) organizing admissions. 

The staff council shall also make recommenda¬ 
tions in respect of 

1. introduction of new teaching posts in the de¬ 
partments and expansion of the existing depart¬ 
ments; 

2. formulation of admission policy within the 
framework of the policy laid down by the uni¬ 
versity; 

3. formulation of guidelines regarding arrange¬ 
ments for the residence and welfare of students 
in consultation with appropriate students or¬ 
ganization; 

4. formulation of guidelines regarding discipline 
’ of the students; and 

5. formulation of policies for recommending 
names of teachers for participation in seminars 


and. conferences and financial assistance to 
teachers. 

- . 

The staff council 'shall function through its 
committees' and the convener of each committee is 
elected by the staff council. Each college has a joint 
Consultation Committee (JCC) and students and 
the staff. The University has a set of norms for the 
pattern of non-teaching and technical staff. Thus the 
Delhi University system is well organized. 

As has been stated earlier, the UGC has the 
responsibility to see that academic standards are 
maintained by the institutes of higher learning. In 
pursuance of this the UGC vide its letter No. F-l- 
28/84 (CPP)/Vol III dated November 18/26,1988 
has sent guidelines, to the Registrars, regarding 
minimum number of actual teaching days in an 
academic year, workload of teacher in universities 
and colleges and examination reforms. The salient 
features of these guidelines are: 

a) to have a minimum of 180 actual teaching days 
with a suggestion that it should be raised to 200; 

b) admissions to be completed before the last day 
of the long vacation and examination results to 
be compiled and declared during the long vaca¬ 
tion to enable smooth admissions; 

c) that the university should see to it that a work¬ 
ing day in a department or faculty doesn't be¬ 
come just a few hours of the forenoon and the 
time table should be spread to give an 8 hrs a 
day working schedule; 

d) while suggesting that each and every topic 
listed in the syllabus need not be taught in the 
class, emphasizes that it will be counter produc¬ 
tive to hold examinations on reduced number 
of courses; 

c) no examination should be held without fulfill¬ 
ing the requisite numbers oflecturcs/tutorials 
as laid down by the university and the examina¬ 
tions should be conducted in a fair and impar¬ 
tial manner; 

f) a teacher should not have to teach or lecture for 
more than three hours a day and in postgradu¬ 
ate teaching no teacher should have more than 
2 courses to teach.. 

The maximum workload should be the same in 
all departments and for all teachers. Their schedule 
of 40 working hours per teacher per week is given 
below. 
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UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES 

(a) Workload of Lectures in Non-Laboratory/ 
Held work subjects 

Activity Average No. of hours per week 


i. Teaching 16 

ii. Testing/Exams 2 

iii. Tutorials 4 

iv. Preparation of Teaching 10 

v- Supervision of extra-curricular work 4 

vi. Administrative work 4 

Total 40 


Where extra-curricular work or administrative 
work is not assigned or unfortunately tutorials do 
not take place, teaching work may be slightly in¬ 
creased, but as far as possible a teacher should not 
have to teach or lecture more than three hours per 
day 


(b) Workload of Lecturers in Science Subjects or 
where field work is necessary 

Activity Average No of hours per week 

i. Teaching 

16 

ii. Lab work 

4 

iii. Testing/examinations 

2 

iv. Teaching preparation and lab-setting 

12 

v. Administrative activities 

4 

vi. Extra-curricular activities 

2 

Total 

40 

POSTGRADUATE CLASSES 


(a) Workload of Lecturers in non-laboratory/ 

Field work subjects 


Activity Average No. of hours per week 

i. Teaching 

10 

ii. Testing/Exams 

1 

iii. Tutorials 

4 

iv. Preparation for Teaching 

10 

v. Research 

10 

vL Own Reading/Studies 

5 

Total 

40 


<b) Workload of Lecturers in Science 
Subjects or where field work is involved 

■ » i ■ ■ i i i — i i i 

Activity Average No. of hours per week 


i. Teaching 10 

ii. Testing 1 

iii. Laboratory work 4 

iv. Teaching preparation and lab-setting 10 

v. Research 10 

vi. Own Reading/Admin 5 

Total 40 


The UGC also has taken steps to improve stan¬ 
dards of teaching by arranging various seminars, 
symposia and refresher courses to teachers through 
the-academic staff colleges. 

A committee was appointed to formulate the 
Code of Professional Ethics for University and col¬ 
lege Teachers; the report of the task force was ac¬ 
cepted by the commission on 27th December 1988 
and circulated to all the universities and colleges 
(DO No FI - 4/87 (PS- CELL) dated 17th February 
1989) by the Chairman. It stipulates the goals of 
higher education, teachers and their rights, teachers 
and their responsibilities, the relationship between 
teachers and students, teachers and other teachers 
and authorities, teachers and non-teaching staff, 
teachers and guardians and teachers and society. 
The task force rightly attached great importance to 
the role of a teacher in the building up of a country. 
The task force had on it the leading office bearers of 
AIFUCTO. 

A committee under the chairmanship of Prof. 
A. Gnanam, the then Vice-Chancellor, Bharathi- 
dasan University, Tiruchirapalli, appointed by the 
UGC, submitted a comprehensive report entitled 
'Towards New E ducatiortal Management'on 24th 
January 1990. The committee has dealt in detail the 
latest techniques of cducationaL management, the 
concept of greater autonomy both in academic mat¬ 
ters and financial management to the universities 
and accountability of the institutes of higher educa¬ 
tion to society on whose funding the institutes have 
come up. Some of the important recommendations 
are: 

i) the nomenclature of non-tcaching staff is not at 
all conducive to educational administration 
and teachers or administrators in an educa¬ 
tional system must be first and foremost educa¬ 
tional personnel; 
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ii) the management of the universities should be 
based on the principles of participation, decen¬ 
tralization, autonomy and accountability; 

iii) the autonomy pleaded for the university should 
percolate down to the various organs of the 
university system; 

iv) the ultimate objective of management of higher 
education system should be that every univer¬ 
sity department becomes autonomous and ev¬ 
ery college is able to exerdse meaningful auton¬ 
omy; 

v) autonomy means the freedom to do what uni¬ 
versities are expected to do and not what they 
like to do and certainly not to do what they are 
not expected to do; and 

vi) the society is entitled to demand that the mem¬ 
bers of the academic community individually 
and collectively be made accountable in con¬ 
crete visible terms. 

For the purpose of accountability the Commit¬ 
tee has suggested academic, administrative and fi¬ 
nancial auditing. Thus UGC is trying to do its best 
as is laid down under the act. 

Let us now concentrate on how the University 
and its colleges are functioning vis-a-vis the ac¬ 
countability to the society. Democratic decentrali¬ 
zation of the university system is operating for over 
20 years now. All signs indicate that the concept has 
not been understood properly leading to a laige' 
scale inaction and indifference. It is presumed, and 
rightly so, that if the Vice-Chancellor is a brilliant 
academician he will be able to bring round the 
University into a unit which can look after the social 
responsibilities. The University of Delhi can boast 
of a string of brilliant academicians as their Vice- 
Chancellors. To what extent the decline of the Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi is halted 7 Is it really manageable ? 
A detailed look at the present state of affairs of the 
University of Delhi clearly shows that the only way 
for the University to survive is to bring in the con¬ 
cept of accountability in all its seriousness. Ac¬ 
countability as a topic was never discussed so seri¬ 
ously in the mid-fifties and sixties in the University 
of Delhi as is being done now. Those were the 
''Golden days" not only for the University of Delhi 
but for the entire country in terms of standards of 
higher education. Only those who were interested 
in higher education used to join the university sys¬ 
tem, those for whom teaching was the ultimate goal 
used to join the teaching profession. All aroOnd 


there used to be an academic discipline not on pa¬ 
per or in the rules book but in actual practice. Emi¬ 
nent people like Prof. D3. Kothari, Prof. TJL Se- 
shadri, Prof. P. Maheswari, Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao 
used to occupy the university positions. There used 
to be mutual trust and mutual respect for each 
other. This does not mean that there used to be 
unanimity. They did differ on issues purely on aca¬ 
demic basis, that too with dignity. When 1 used to 
narrate my experiences of the University of Delhi 
when we were students, one of my colleagues la¬ 
belled them as grandmother's stories. This is one 
word explains the difference between mid-fifties 
and now. In earlier days there was no necessity for 
someone to talk about accountability as the univer¬ 
sity community used to look after the societal edu¬ 
cational needs and the society never doubted it, 
whereas now there is mutual mistrust and disre¬ 
spect and hence accountability has become the most 
important factor being discussed in institutes of 
higher education. Probably it is more necessary 
now that one puts everything on paper and try to 
follow and adhere to the guidelines strictly. Some¬ 
one can as well ask what if in spite of all the efforts if 
one tnes to violate the system ? 

Accountability, whenever it is discussed brings 
to the fore the teaching community and as a teacher 
1 do understand the significance of this. Teacher is 
the one who teaches not merely from the syllabus 
but who tries to impart knowledge to the students 
so as to enable them to take on their shoulders the 
responsibility to lead the country to a brighter fu¬ 
ture. If one visits the continent of Africa people 
there respect the teachers from India. Once Ken¬ 
neth Kaunda, President of Zambia commented that 
'the teachers from India are doing proud to their 
own country by their sincerity and honesty in teach¬ 
ing the locals ? 

Teacher's role has been the most important in 
the Delhi University system since its inception. In 
spite of whatever is said about our teaching profes¬ 
sion, the University of Delhi is surviving under 
tremendous odds only due to the efforts of sincere 
and honest teachers who form a large majority of 
the Delhi University teaching fraternity. As has 
been said earlier, the University of Delhi Is well or¬ 
ganized. The Academic Council lays down the 
guidelines for the workload, paper wise, of all the 
courses including the number of tutorials and pre- 
cep torials that have to be taken. The tutorial scheme 
had started in 1958 in the University of Delhi and 
had been found to be extremely useful in those 
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years but is not taken seriously these days. What is 
the accountability the society expects from the 
teachers ? They expect the teachers to do justice to 
their wards as per the guidelines given by the Aca¬ 
demic Council. The question is to what extent in the 
university system the guidelines of the academic 
council are implemented ? One can even ask at this 
stage whether the teaching community is following 
the code of professional ethics for university and 
college teachers as prepared by the task force (set 
up by the UGC) which had on it the office bearers of 
the AIFUCTO ? Did our own association (Delhi 
University Teachers Association), of which till re¬ 
cently I happened to be a member, and a proud one 
at that, ever prepare its own code of conduct ? It-did 
try a number of times but unfortunately could not 
come out with any concrete suggestions and steps. 
Each and everyone in the teaching community of 
the university system now wants to have a code of 
conduct of their own and everyone wants accounta¬ 
bility to be enforced in principle. Is it not better that 
we prepare our own code of conduct ? First of all 
whom are we accountable to ? Obvious answer is 
our own students. They are joining the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity system hoping that their academic future is 
safe in the hands of the teaching community.Why 
not we start with an assessment of our performance 
by our own students ? A few of my colleagues in Sn 
Venkateswara (S.V.) College (University of Delhi) 
on their own have started this and their findings are 
highly encouraging. In the Sociology Department in 
S.V. College, in a departmental meeting they had 
discussed the student assessments of their teachers 
and have taken adequate steps to rectify the short¬ 
comings. This made a tremendous difference in the 
results of these students at the university examina¬ 
tions. Some colleagues may say that the students 
are not mature enough to evaluate their teachers. 
Obviously tins argument is without any justifica¬ 
tion. A group of us were teaching at Asmara Uni¬ 
versity in Ethiopia (Presently Asmara is the capital 
of Eritrea, a new country). 1 had personally seen the 
assessment of teachers by the 1 yr students. It is 
really surprising that they had evaluated the teach¬ 
ers so well. This evaluation is irrespective of the 
grades they were given by the concerned teachers. 
One of my colleagues there, who is presently a 
senior reader in a college of the University of Delhi, 
gave some of them T)' grades but all of them gave 
him 'excellent' when they evaluated him. The sec¬ 
ond assessment of the teacher can be from his col¬ 
leagues in the department and also the head of the 
department and the head of the institution. I am 
sure many of the teachers will have unjustified 


apprehensions of these assessments. In an underde¬ 
veloped country like Ethiopia if these could be 
done, why not in our own country ? In a college 
system each teacher also should assess his/her 
other colleagues, the teacher in charge and also the 
Head of the institution. Obviously a notable feature 
of this exercise demands selection of competent 
teachers at various levels, either as a lecturer, 
reader, professor or as a principal. It is certainly 
more important when filling up the senior posi¬ 
tions. To get the maximum advantage from a 
teacher, it is the responsibility of the concerned 
seniors to see that teachers have proper incentives, 
like housing, emoluments and professional inde¬ 
pendence within the over all policy guidelines of 
the University. Someone can always ask, is it taken 
for granted that if teachers stay bn the campus they 
wilfc spend more time attending to their students 
and the college ? Well, my answer is 'Yes' with a 
remark that exceptions are always there. 

Accountability, as I said, brings to the fore the 
teaching community; who else are accountable in 
the institutes of higher learning ? It should start 
from the top i.e. The Vice-Chancellor and his team, 
the Court, the Executive Council, the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, the non-teaching and technical staff, the stu¬ 
dents, and finally, the society itself. 

As the institutes of higher education are ac¬ 
countable to the society, so also the society is 
equally accountable to the institutes of higher learn¬ 
ing The society is responsible to see 

a) that the institutes of higher educations are not 
politicized; 

b) they should not make use of the university 
community to settle their scores; and 

c) they should see that the universities are 
funded properly. 

In USA each tax payer pays a particular amount 
for education. Public contributions are the main 
sources of income for many important institutes of 
higher learning in USA. A surprising thing in Delhi 
is that a parent doesn't mind paying Rs. 500-600 
p.m. to get his ward educated in a good school. 
When it comes to the college what does he pay ? 
Rupees fifteen as tuition fees, which is probably 
being charged from the forties. Is there any justifica¬ 
tion in charging such a low tuition fee ? For the 
transport they pay Rs. 12.50 when the student joins 
the University, while probably they were paying 
around Rs. 150/- to Rs. 200/- p.m. at the school 
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level. This sudden decrease in expenditure when 
the ward enters the college from school makes the 
parent more complacent The student will have 
more pocket money, so a situation is created where 
a student is no more a financial burden on the 
parent and the parent suddenly loses count of what 
his ward is doing in the college. Many a time par¬ 
ents do not respond to communications from the 
colleges. If the tuition fee, for example, was the 
same as in the public school and the bus pass also 
of the same value, could a parent be silent to what 
was happening ? Could a student enjoy the absence 
qf a teacher in the classroom ? Could the teacher 
take the liberty of abstaining from the classroom ? 1 
am not suggesting privatisation of higher educa¬ 
tion. What I am afraid is if we do not take appropri¬ 
ate steps to check the deteriorating situation in' the 
institutes of higher learning, privatisation is bound 
to come in. 

Is it not necessary for the executive authorities 
m the colleges and the university to be accountable? 
Are the Court, Executive Council, Academic Coun¬ 
cil and the Finance Committee not accountable ? 
They are framing policy guidelines—academic, ad¬ 
ministrative and financial. Is it not necessary for 
these bodies to review what is happening to their 
decisions ? Are they implemented, and if imple¬ 
mented properly or not ? One can accuse the out¬ 
side agencies because it is very easy to do so, self 
criticism needs courage. 

What is the role of the University Departments 
in the maintenance of academic excellence ? As per 
the rules of the Delhi University, it is the University 
Head of the department who suggests to the college 
the list of candidates to be called for interviews for 
selecting teachers in the colleges. Of course, they 
have to follow the guidelines laid down by the 
Academic Council. Neither the Chairman of the 
college Governing body nor the Principal of the col¬ 
lege can call anyone for interview other than those 
short listed by the Head of the department. During 
my tenure as the Principal l had seen that most of 
the University Heads of the departments were 
highly cooperative and academic in nature. But 
there were exceptions. The departments kept the 
file sent by the college for months, and many a time 
one could easily guess who was going to be ap¬ 
pointed. Unfortunately there is a strong politicaliza¬ 
tion of university departments especially in the 
humanities. What can the principal or the chairman 
of the college governing body do ? The only conso¬ 


lation is that no one has a vetoing right at the 
selection committee. But if both the university Head 
of the department and university expert don't agree 
on a candidate, however brilliant the candidate may 
be, he/she cannot be appointed. If anything hap¬ 
pens in the selection, the university Head of die 
department and the university expert should be 
made accountable. But is it done normally ? Tire 
Principal of the college is the villain of the peace on 
each and everything that happens. The workload of 
the college departments is more or less decided by 
the university department, sometimes ignoring the 
role of the Academic Council. The university de¬ 
partment and the faculty consists of essentially uni¬ 
versity professors and readers and a few of the 
college teachers. Each department is anxious to 
place their Ph.D./M.Phil/M.A. students in colleges. 
How can one do that ? Revise the syllabus, restruc¬ 
ture the syllabus and try to increase the number of 
papers and try to split one paper into two or three. 
The university guidelines are for a paper of 100 
marks you can have 5 or 6 periods and fora paper of 
50 marks 2 or 3 periods, it always turns out to be 6 
periods for a paper of 100 marks and three periods 
for a paper of 50 marks. Then we have the tutorials, 
probably the 9th wonder of the world. I had seen 
some departments taking it very seriously but un¬ 
fortunately in many a department it is an exercise 
on paper, even that can't be done taking into ac¬ 
count the Academic Council guidelines regarding 
tutorials and preccptorials (for the pass course each 
group has 12 students and in honours 8 students 
will form a group, paper wise). If a college has 2-3 
thousand students, and has 20 different depart¬ 
ments, is it possible to frame a time table to accom¬ 
modate tutorials, especially when a large number of 
teachers would like to come at 10 AM to the college 
and be off by 12 noon? When a colleague was given 
a class at 10.30 AM by his department, his comment 
was that he has been placed m the evening college. 
The former Principal of a reputed campus college 
once said that irrespective of what the time table is, 
his college starts functioning after the university 
specials arrive and the classes are over by the time 
the university specials leave (930 a.m. - 3.30 pjn.). 
If one goes round the colleges of the University of 
Delhi after 1 p.m., leaving the science block, one can 
see empty classrooms; the same is true with some 
departments in the Arts faculty in the main univer¬ 
sity. Is it not astonishing that this is happening in a 
central university, that too in the capital city of the 
country? It is interesting to go through Amrik 
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Singh's article "Can we afford part-tame colleges" 
(The Hindustan Times , Oct. 3, 1993, page 4 Sunday 
Magazine). One of my colleagues in S.V. College 
once wrote a very lengthy letter narrating the de¬ 
cline in the standards of education and absenteeism 
of the teachers to the then Vice-chancellor and 
marked a copy to me. 1 had informed my colleague 
that no reply can be expected since the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor will not be having time to go through his 
letter and surely, the reply never came. I could 
understand my colleague's agony, probably, we 
belonged to the past. It becomes frustrating for a 
genuine teacher. As 1 have stated, a large majority 
of them are genuine teachers in the Delhi University 
system, and when he/she loses his/her patience 
either he/she surrenders to the anarchical situation 
or says good bye to the profession. Democratization 
and decentralization without accountability will 
lead to disastrous conditions leading to anarchy. In 
adhoc appointments of teachers in colleges, the 
Principal has to get a panel of names from the 
university head of the department and then select 
one of them. Certain departments try to give the 
order of preference. But a majority of the depart¬ 
ments send a panel. The principal can appoint one 
of them. Well the principal requests the teacher-in- 
charge to consult their senior most colleague and 
decide the candidate most suitable from the panel; 
at least some in-charges feel bad when asked to 
consult their senior most colleague. Democratiza¬ 
tion and decentralization is only when it concerns 
the Vice-Chancellor or the Principal. It doesn't ap¬ 
ply to the teacher-in-charge who is on rotation fora 
year or two ! Is it not funny ? All these can be put 
into their right places provided those who are with 
the university system are made accountable. Did 
the Finance Committee visit any college or univer¬ 
sity finance departments or the examination branch 
to find out whether everything was going on as 
stipulated by them ? 

What about the examination system of Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi where several thousands of questions 
papers are set eveiy year; the number of reevalu¬ 
ation applications are increasing, sometimes marks 
are revised upwards abnormally. The confidentaal- 
ityof the examination branch is under a cloud. Why 
not make them accountable. Any leakage of ques¬ 
tion paper, any abnormal increase of marks during 
reevaluadon, someone has to be made accountable. 
In the university system the examiner A gave say X 
marks, during reevaluation it goes to the examiner 
B and if there is a difference of more than 5% in 
marks given by A and B it goes to examiner C. Thus 


there are 3 (A, B, C) examiners involved, one of 
them is correct. Why not at least debar the other two 
from examinership for gross negligence of duty? I 
doubt whether any such action had ever been taken. 

The only solution to bring back the university 
to its earlier glory is: 

a) to see that everyone is accountable in the uni¬ 
versity system; 

b) to have smaller autonomous campuses, each 
headed by the rank of a Pro-Vice-Chancellor; 

c) to make all the colleges autonomous and al¬ 
low them to survive by their own academic 
excellence: (and 1 am sure they can do it); and 

d) to give proper incentives to teachers and the 
other staff who are more sincere and honest 
One of the ways is to have varied increments 
e.g. 4-15%, as is done in USA, depending on 
the performance. 

The teachers, students, the non-teaching staff, 
the authorities and the society have to put their 
heads together to bring back the glory of the insti¬ 
tutes of higher learning in India. 
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Biology 

R f Hanks 

APPLIED SOIL PHYSICS (2/e) 

Soil Water and Temperature Applications Ra 175.00 

Presents a practical approach to teaching banc concepts of 
soil water, soil temperature, water flow, and heat flow. 


D LMdZs 

NONLINEAR OPTICS 

Basic Concepts Rs 19540 

Presents the key concepts and allows the nonspecialist to 
acquire a solid foundation in nonlinear optics. The principal 
equations of nonlinear physics are introduced and related to 
nonlinear optics 


H Kuckuck, G Kobabe/G Wenzel 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT 

BREEDING Rs 195.00 


P Das 

OPTICAL SIGNAL PROCESSING 

Fundamentals Rs 39540 


Gives an introductory picture of the present scope of plant 
breeding in research and application Beginning with 
classical breeding procedures, demonstrated by simple 
schemes, die latest developments m this discipline are 
described. 

Computer Science 

V P Bhatkar, et d (eds) 

SUPERCOMPUTING USING 
TRANSPUTERS Rs 39040 


Presents the background material necessary for an 
understanding of modern optical methods of signal 
processing. It covers fundamentals of geometrical and 
physical optics, the electro-optic, acousto-optic and magneto¬ 
optic effects; noise and stochastic processes; matched, 
adaptive, Kalman, and lattice filters, and the Wigner 
distribution functions 

Mathematics 

S K Ba$u, B K Sinha (eds) 

PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS Rs 375.00 


Brings together several important contributions and field 
expenence in relation to design and applications of scalable 
parallel computers based on transputers. 

Engineering/Physics 

V K K Murthy, 5 Sundaram, B Viswamthan 

MICROWAVE MATERIALS Rs 42540 

Aims at giving a broad view of the science of technofogy of 
new materials such as copper cladded polytetra 
fluoroethylene (PTFE) and vanous ceramic materials, useful 
for miniaturization of microwave electronic components. 

PR Vaya (ed) 

SEMICONDUCTOR MATERIALS 

Characterisation Techniques Rs 42540 

Scioitasts working in this field m India and abroad discuss 
the latest and die emerging techniques of characterisation. 


Contains 29 papers on a wide range of topics such as 
probability theory, sampling theory, reliability theory, 
statistical inference, design of experiments, etc selected from 
the papers contributed by scientists from India and abroad 
for the First International Triennial Calcutta Symposium on 
Probability and Statistics 

Medicine 

N G Hudgal, D V Gopimth, B B Singh (eds) 

LOW LEVEL RADIATION AND 

LIVING STATE Rs 550.00 

Leading scientists have m this book engaged in an unbiased 
enquiry of the effects of low level radiation The carcinogenic 
and teratogenic potentials are analysed threadbare as well as 
adoptive response to radiation. Fresh data on Chernobyl has 
been reviewed in die light of recent understanding of 
molecular biology. 
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Vocational Education and the Teacher 


Been? Shah* 


Background: Some Landmarks 

The concept of vocationalisation of education is 
not new. It originates from Wood's despatch in 1854 
which highlighted occupational education for a large 
segment of student population. In Independent India, 
the Radhakrishnan Commission (1948) emphasized 
the need for vocational education “to meet a variety 
of needs of our young men and women giving a 
vocational bias to their courses by retaining at the 
same time their value in assistance of general educa¬ 
tion as preparation for university courses". The 
Mudaliar Commission (1952) emphasized the termi¬ 
nal nature of the post-secondary stage in contrast to 
the college preparatory nature of the preceding 
Commission. The Commission felt that at the end of 
this a student should be in a position, if he wishes, to 
enter in life and take up some vocation. A chain of 
multi-purpose schools were established in response 
to these recommendations throughout the country. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) popularly 
known as Kothari Commission noted the uncon¬ 
trolled meaningless rush to universities and the 
drafting of university students for a variety of occu¬ 
pations, which do not require the university educa¬ 
tion for the types of jobs they are performing. The 
Commission suggested restructuring of education 
as 10 + 2 + 3 pattern and recommended distinct 
streams of general and vocational education at hi¬ 
gher secondary stage to intercept the goalless climb- 
up of the youthen the educational ladder and divert 
them to prod uctive path. The Commission felt that it 
should be possible to divert 50 percent of students to 
the vocational stream. The Parliamentary Resolu¬ 
tion on National Policy of Education (NPE 1968) 
accepted the recommendations of the Commission 
and emphasized the "effectively terminal nature of 
the vocational stream of studies". In 1975, the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education (CABE) endorsed 
the Policy Resolution and resolved to adopt 10 + 2 + 
3 pattern of education and reiterated that the + 2 
stage of education should be regarded not merely as 
a college preparatory, but a period for preparing an 
increasingly large number of school leavers for dif¬ 
ferent vocations in life. The CABE identified Na¬ 
tional Council for Educational Research and Train- 
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ing (NCERT) to prepare curricula and help the state 
governments in implementing vocational education. 
In 1978, the National Review Committee reviewed 
the NCERT document—"Higher Secondary Educa¬ 
tion its Vocationalisation", studied the syllabi and 
courses of CBSE and State Boards and gave detailed 
concrete recommendations for introduction of voca¬ 
tional courses at the higher secondary stage. Its 
report was published as "Learning to Do". A few 
states started the courses at senior secondary level. 

' In 1985, the National Working Group on Vo¬ 
cationalisation of Education, led by Dr. V.C. Kulan- 
dai Swamy, undertook extensive review of voca¬ 
tional education in the country and provided guide¬ 
lines for development of the programme. It formu¬ 
lated the concept of vocationalisation at different 
levels and recommended the linkages required among 
different agencies running vocational programmes, 
setting up of a well knit managements system, an 
action plan for promotion of vocationalisation in the 
country and liberal central financing for achieve¬ 
ment of the target fixed. The National Policy on 
Education (NPE 1986) accorded a very high pri¬ 
ority to this programme. The Government of India, 
in pursuance of the Policy, launched a centrally 
sponsored scheme to promote vocational education. 
Under this scheme assistance is being given to state 
governments/union territory administrations and 
non-governmental organisations for approved pur¬ 
poses. NPE 1986 has set a target to cover 10 percent 
of higher secondary students by 1990 and 25 percent 
by 1995. 

In 1990, Ramamurti Committee reviewed NPE 
1986 and POA 1987. It has emphasized to pursue 
vocationalisation of education vigorously. The re¬ 
vised policy formulations in 1992 retain the policy 
framework laid down by the NPE 1986 and POA 
1987, but for two modifications. First the target for 
coverage under vocational courses has been revised 
— 10 percent of the higher secondary students by 
1995 and 25 percent by 2000. Secondly, they envisage 
children at the higher secondaiy level being im¬ 
parted generic vocational courses which cut across 
several occupational fields and which are not 
occupation specific. 

Vocationalization at Tertiary Level 

University Grants Commission promoted the 
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process of restructuring of courses with a view to 
make them more relevant to the world of work and 
needs of the country since Fifth Five Year Plan. By 
March 1991, 9 universities and 208 colleges had 
introduced restructured courses. The lack of mo¬ 
mentum in implementation of restructured courses 
could be attributed to non-availability of specialised 
teachers, limited opportunities for practical train¬ 
ing, course contents and absence of clear linkages 
between these courses and improving the job pros¬ 
pects. Recently, UGC has reviewed the programme 
in view of the provisions of Programme of Action 
1992, which envisages to expose the students at the 
first degree level to the world of work by including 
application oriented courses in the curriculum and 
providing opportunities for project and field work. 

A committee was constituted by UGC to exam¬ 
ine the vocational courses at + 2 level, to identify 
areas for which courses may be developed at first 
degree level, to provide possible selective vertical 
mobility for students passing out + 2 vocational 
courses, and to suggest infrastructural needs for this 
purpose. The Committee has submitted the Report 
to UGC. The details of this Report need separate dis¬ 
cussions. 

Goals & Objectives of Vocational Education 

The prime goal of vocational education is to 
fulfil the manpower requirement for national devel¬ 
opment and the social requirement for employ¬ 
ment. Only vocationally competent manpower can 
increase productivity in all sectors of economy, cre¬ 
ate wealth, ensure socio-economic stability and bring 
prosperity to the nation. Realisation of this need calls 
for appropriate educational input in manpower de¬ 
velopment. Based on these goals the objectives of vo¬ 
cational education are: 

—to f ul fil thena tional goals of development and 
the removal of unemployment and destitution. 

—to impart education relevant to productivity, 
economic development, and individual pros¬ 
perity. 

— to meet the need for skilled and middle-level 
manpower for the growing sectors of economy, 
both organised and unorganised. 

— to attract sizeable segment of population to 
varied vocational courses so as to reduce the 
mad rush to general education. 

— to prepare students for self reliance and gain¬ 
ful employment. 

Success of Centrally Sponsored Scheme 

The programme has met mixed success. As per 
information given in POA 1992, at the end of 1991- 
92, 12,543 vocational sections were approved in 


4,400schools thereby creating facilities for diversion 
of about 6.27 lakh students (25 students per voca¬ 
tional section in dasses XI and XII) at the + 2 stage. 
This accounts for 93% of students enrolled at this 
stage. Althougjh quantitatively the implementation 
of the scheme at the + 2 stage has been fairly sub¬ 
stantial, in qualitative terms, there remains much to 
be done. Some essential components for success of 
the programme are: 

— The credibility of the programme should be 
established. This would depend on its quality, 
relevance and acceptability. 

— Education and employment linkages should 
be firmly established preferably through formal 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

— Adequate infrastructure both physical and 
academic should be provided. 

—Training programme for teachers—both pre¬ 
service and in-service. 

— Training of teacher trainers. 

— Effective management structures at all levels 
—at the centre and in the states/U.Ts. 

— Equivalence among the vocational, technical 
and academic courses. 

— Development of curriculum in consultation 
with employers. 

—Need for active cooperation of other govern¬ 
ment departments with the Department of 
Education at the central and state levels. 

— Assured supply of funds over an extended 
period of 5 to 10 years. 

Teacher Training 

POA -1992 states "it is the teacher who inter¬ 
prets and implements the Educational Policy in ac¬ 
tual classroom situation and as such is the most 
crucial input. Presently, pre-service training for 
vocational teachers is practically non-existent; in- 
service training is not adequate and competent 
vocational teachers are often not available in de¬ 
sired numbers. Teacher training, therefore, requires 
priority attention". 

The present vocational courses of two to four 
weeks are being managed by providing short term 
training to existing teachers by NCERT/SCERT. 
The SCERT is the nodal agency at the state level 
for coordinating teacher training programme. The 
existing training is not adequate to develop compe¬ 
tency and skill among teachers for imparting voca¬ 
tional education effectively; resulting in poor qua¬ 
lity output of students and thus defeating the objec¬ 
tives of the Programme. 
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Quantitative Need of Trained Teachers 

According to target of NPE 1986, 25% of stu¬ 
dents would be diverted into vocational stream at 
the higher secondary stage by the end of 1995. As¬ 
suming total strength of students at + 2 stage to be 
about 3 million, this would mean that by 1995, there 
should be about 0.75 million students in vocational 
stream. Further, assuming a class size of 25, one need 
atleast one full time teacher for a two-year pro¬ 
gramme, the rest being managed by part time 
teachers. Thus, there will be a need of trained teach¬ 
ers by the end of stipulated time frame. According to 
new target as envisaged in POA1992,10% diversion 
of students by 1995 and 25% by 2000; the need of 
trained teachers (assuming the same 3 million strength 
of students and class size of 25 students and other 
calculations) by 1995 would be 12,000 and by 2000, it 
would be 30,000. According to the POA 1992 a 
phased and well structured programme of pre-serv¬ 
ice teacher training will be drawn by Central Insti¬ 
tute of Vocational Education (Cl VH) and by the end 
of 8th Plan, about 1600 teachers will be imparted pre- 
scrvice training and about 100 institutions will pro¬ 
vide in-service training to about 5000 teachers against 
the minimum requirement of 20,000 teachers. The 
C1VE (named as Pandit Sunderlal Sharma Central 
Institute of Vocational Education) has been estab¬ 
lished in June-July 1993 at Bhopal. It was yet to take 
(>ff and start planning for in-scrvice and pre-service 
teacher training as envisaged in POA 1992. 

Initiatives of’Rohilkhand University 

Realising the need and importance of in- and 
pre-service teacher training for vocational educators 
the Department of Education, Rohilkhand Univer¬ 
sity took several steps to make the programme a 
reality. In the beginning, it was difficult to conce¬ 
ptualise a proper teacher training module v'hich is 
entirely different from the existing one because it is 
expected that vocational teachers should possess 
appropriate academic and pedagogical qualifica¬ 
tions coupled with industrial work-expenence and 
sufficient vocational skill-based practical orienta¬ 
tion and training. Thus, it requires 

i. Specific theoretical curriculum fora particular 
vocation; 

li. practical knowledge of the specific vocation; 

lii. applied training, 

iv pedagogical knowledge including teaching 
skills; 

v. Use and development of teaching materials 


and educational aids; 

vi. examination and evaluation system; 

vii. linkages with employment sector/industry for 
on-the-job-training and proper placement. 

The author had gone through indepth the edu¬ 
cational systems followed at Federal Republic of 
Germany and United States of America, which are 
the pioneers in the areas of vocational education and 
teacher education. After indepth discussions with 
various renowned educationists at these two coun¬ 
tries, a scheme was devised to suit Indian situ¬ 
ations. A National Seminar of eminent experts of 
heterogeneous nature belonging to science, engi¬ 
neering and technology, humanities,social sciences, 
and education disciplines was organised at Bareilly 
in April 1992 to arrive at implementable structure of 
teachers training. The discussions focused around 
the following points: 

— Desirability, feasibility and nature of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

— Duration of the course. 

— Identification of major areas for which voca¬ 
tional teacher training courses may be devel¬ 
oped. 

— Identification of sub areas of vocational cour¬ 
ses related to the main occupational field/ 
stream of the education and the titles of the 
papers that can be included under these courses. 

— Type* of courses — Foundation courses, Core 
courses, Applied courses. Electives, Practical 
training (linkage with Industry/employment 
sector), etc 

— Suggestions for related textual and reference 
materials. 

After indepth discussions, a strategy was final¬ 
ised to examine vocational courses at + 2 level and 
identify the vocations to be taken up for curriculum 
development alongwith the required pedagogical 
components. The vocational courses are broadly 
classified into following four disciplines: 

(i) Business and Commerce Education. 

(ii) Home Economics Education 

(in) Science and Technology Education. 

(iv) Agriculture Education. 

Resource persons were identified to develop 
course contents in the above disciplines. Arter sev¬ 
eral discussions with experts across the country, the 
module for teacher training — B.Ed (Vocational) 
has emerged as follows; 
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Course Duration — One Year 
Compulsory Course 


MODULE FOR B.ED. (VOCATIONAL) 


Paper 


Theory Work Practical OJT 


1. Foundations of Vocational Education. 

2. Psychology of Learning Teaching 

and Motivation for Vocational Education. 

3. Entrepreneurial Development 

4. Educational Technology in 
Vocational Education 


5. Evaluation and Measurement in 
Vocational Education 


40 L Hrs. 

- 


40 L Hrs. 

* 


40 L Hrs. 

- 

Visits in Banks /Industries 

40 L Hrs. 

6 Micro/ 
simulated 

<2 weeks) practice teaching 
in sec. schools (24 LP) 

40 L Hrs. 

lesson plan 
per optional 

* 


Optional Course 

6. Three papers from a family of vocation of a discipline 

Total time allotted to these papers 

Theory Practical 

150 L Hrs. 210 L Hrs 

(50/paper) (70/paper) 


OJT 

8 weeks 

(2-3 weeks/paper) 


Out of five compulsory papers, four are devo¬ 
ted to pedagogical component of the course where¬ 
as, the “Entrepreneurial Development" paper aims— 

1 To provide the student-teacher an understanding 
of the importance of entrepreneurship as an essen¬ 
tial element for successfully tapping the opportuni¬ 
ties to start self-employment in different vocations. 

2. To provide student-teacher an understanding of 
attitudinal and behavioural pre-requisites for en¬ 
trepreneurial development 

3. To enable student-teacher to acquire skills for 
analysing and exploring the changing business 
environment. 

4. To acquaint the student-teacher well and to pro¬ 
vide him/her practical exposure about enterprise 
launching and developing and to provide practical 
exposure 

5. To orient the student-teacher towards manage¬ 
rial skills in the fields of finance, human resources, 
production and marketing. 

The course contents of each paper (foundation 
and optional courses) have been finalised after or¬ 
ganising four-five workshops with subject experts 
and representatives from government agencies, 
NCERT, employment sector, etc. drawn from vari¬ 
ous parts of the country 


The optional component envisages three pa¬ 
pers from a family of vocation of a particular disci¬ 
pline. Efforts have been made to put three related 
papers into one family to |ustify the work load for a 
full-time teacher. In each discipline six or seven 
families of vocations are identified For illustrations, 
the list of families of vocation and paper related to 
different disciplines are given in Appendix-1 to IV. 

The expert groups have discussed at length not 
only the course contents related to theory and prac¬ 
tical components of each paper but have also given 
the details of the activities for On-the-job Training 
and required reading materials and infrastructure 

Role of Uttar Fradesh Government 

In spite of severe resource crunch, the Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh has enthusiastically come 
forward to start the teacher-training course, i.e., 
B.Ed. (Vocational). It is the first State in the coun¬ 
try to take initiative for this endeavour. The Gove¬ 
rnment has accorded the sanction of B.Ed. (Voc.) 
Course to begin with at the Rohilkhand University. 
It has also provided financial assistance for building, 
equipment, human resources and other infrastruc¬ 
ture. This initiative qf Uttar Pradesh Government is 
a welcome step to make the programme of vocation- 
alisation of education a success. We have first to 
concentrate on the pre-scrvice teacher training course 
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in the disciplines of Business & Commerce Educa¬ 
tion and Home Economics Education, keeping in 
view relatively better self and wage employment 
opportunities in these areas. Therequ Jremen t of less 
infrastructure for these disciplines as compared to 


science & technology education and agriculture 
education is another feature for giving priority to 
these courses. The time will assess the success achieved 
and objectives fulfilled as envisaged in the NPE1986 
and POA1992. 


APPENDIX-I 


Home Economics Education 


Family of vocation 

Papers 

Early Childhood Care Ac Management 

1. Child Care & Nutrition 


2. Early Childhood Education & Management 


3. Play Materials & Toy Making. 

Food and Nutrition 

1. Nutrition & Dietetics 


2. Catering and Canteen Management 


3. Food Craft 

Costume Designing 

1. Textile & Handicraft of India 


2. Tailonng & Cutting 


3. Commercial Clothing 

Textile Technology 

1. Textile Designing 


2. Textile Finishing and Dyeing 


3. Textile Ac Handicrafts of India. 

House Keeping 

1. Institutional House Keeping 


2. Interior Decoration 


3 Window Display and Exhibition Design 

Health Care 

1. Beauty Culture 


2. Health Care & Physical Fitness 


3. Nutrition & Dietetics 


APPENDIX-11 

Business & Commerce Education 

- 

Family of vocation 

Papers 

Financial Group 

1 Banking 


2. Insurance 


3. Financial Institutions 

Office Management & Secretarial Practice 

1. Office Management Ac Correspondence 


2. Shorthand 


3. Typewriting 

Accounting, Auditing & Taxation 

1. Financial Accounting 


2. Auditing 


3. Costing & Taxation 

Purchasing, Store-keeping & Salesmanship 

1. Purchasing 


2- Storekeeping 


3. Salesmanship 

Entrepreneurial Development 

1. Organisation and Management of Small Business 

& Small Business Management 

2. Operational Aspect of Small Business-1 


3. Operational Aspect of Small Busmess-Il 

Cooperative Business 

1. Cooperation, Principles A Practice 


2. Cooperative Development in India 


3. Cooperative Accounting 
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APPENDIX-III 


Science & Technology Education _ > _ 

family of Vocation Papers 

— ■ . . . ■ 1 . . 11 i.. . . . . . ..— ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ 

Mechanical Technology 1. Automobile Maintenance 

2. Turning, Welding & Fabrication Practice 

3. Refrigerators & Air Conditioners Maintenance 

Electrical Technology 1. Electric Wiring & Contraction 

2. Maintenance of Electrical Appliances & Motors 

3 Electro & Electroless Plating 

Electronic Technology 1. Electronic Instrumentation 

2. Radio, Television & V.C.R. Maintenance 

1. Computer Hardware 

2. Computer Software 

3. Compu ter Applications (Standard Packages) 

1. Maintenance of Diesel Engine & Farm Equipments 
2 Non-Conventional Energy, Appliances & Mainte¬ 
nance 

3. Rural Health, Sanitation & Water Supply 

4 Construction & Maintenance of Low Cost Houses 

Reprography & Photography 1 Desk Top Publishing 

2 Video & Still Photography 

3. Printed Circuit Board Making 

Chemical Technology 1. Plastic & Rubber Products Technology 


2. Paper Technology 

3. Soap, Detergents & Cosmetics 


Agriculture Education 


APPENDIX-1V 

Family of Vocation 

Papers 



Qrop & Seed Production 1. Crop Production & Management 

2 Seed Production 

3. Plant Protection & Agro-chemicals 


•Horticulture 1 Fruit Production 

2. Vegetable Production 

3. Condiments, Spices, Medical & Aromatic Plant Pro¬ 
duction 

4. Commercial Flower Production 

5. Mushroom Production 

6. Plantation Crop Production 

• Live-Stock & Poultry Production 1 Dairying 

2. Poultry 

3. Animal Feed & Feed Processing 

4. Meat Animals 

* Applied Zoological Trades 1. Fisheries 

2. Apiculture 

3. Sericulture 

4. Lac Culture 

Agri-Business 6 Farm Management 1. Agri-Business 

p 2. Farm Management 

3. Farm Machinery & Maintenance 

• Select any three papers 


- Computer Technology 
Rural Technology 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Gujarat Vidyapith Platinum Jubilee 


Gujarat Vidyapith Mandal 
has resolved that Amrit Mahotsav 
(Platinum Jubilee) be celebrated 
for two years from October 1993 
to October 1995. A variety of pro¬ 
grammes to reinforce ideals of 
the Gujarat Vidyapith are envis¬ 
aged during these two years. This 
was revealed by Prof. Ramlal 
Parikh, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat 
Vidyapith while addressing the 
40th convocation of the Vidyap¬ 
ith. 

He said, “Goals of the 
Gujarat Vidyapith formulated 
under Gandhiji's directions are 
not the goals of an institution but 
these are aims of the national 
education system directed to ac¬ 
complish the realisation of a non¬ 
violent society. This is even a 
world-wide programme. The en¬ 
tire system of Education in the 
Vidyapith comprises the salient 
components like knowledge of 
the essence of all religions for 
character-building and self-de¬ 
velopment; daily assembly 
prayer and community spinning 
for the realisation of truth and 
non-violence; mother-tongue as 
medium of instruction at all lev¬ 
els of education; imperative place 
of Rashtrabhasha Hindi, equal 
weightsge to liberal and voca¬ 
tional education; training in pro¬ 
ductive crafts that are conducive 
to rural life, pledge to continu¬ 
ously put on Khadi, important 
place of social service at every 
stage and subject of educatidn; 
priority to the needs of rural 
community while framing the 
curricula. Vidyapith had a singu¬ 
lar privilege in having Gandhiji's 
direct guidance. Working against 
heavy odds, we are striving reso¬ 


lutely to uphold life-style and 
education system of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith .in consonance with 
Gandhiji's ideas." 

Majority of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith graduates are engaged 
in rural reconstruction, social 
work, and social welfare activi¬ 
ties as well as adult literacy and 
serving people through institu¬ 
tions of Nai Talim (Basic Educa¬ 
tion), Ashram Schools, Sarvo- 
daya Community projects, rural 
institute and similar agencies. 

Facilities of education, re¬ 
search and extension work 
through the media of mother- 
tongue have been developed 
uptp Ph.D degree. Provision is 
also made to write Ph.D thesis in 
any modem Indian language of 
students' choice. As a result, 
seven Tamil-speaking students of 
Madurai University could study 
in Peace Research Centre of 
Vidyapith. 

Gram Seva Mahavidyalayas 
at Sadra and Randheja impart 
undergraduate education thro¬ 
ugh mother-tongue and provide 
productive craft/work and social 
service as integral components of 
education. Thus, Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Ambar and 
Soap industry at Sadra and 
Home Science as well as Tailor¬ 
ing work at Mahila Gram Seva 
Mahavidyalaya at Randheja are 
integral components of the cur¬ 
ricula. 

Prof. Parikh referred to the 
following important events and 
programmes at the Vidyapith in 
the course of his address. 


(1) During the last three years 
under the NSS camp program¬ 
mes 14 camps were organised for 
all the students for eradication of 
illiteracy. As a result; 14,665 illit¬ 
erates were imparted literacy. In 
collaboration with the Adult 
Education Resource Centre and 
over600 voluntary organisations, 
a campaign to liberate 12 lakh il¬ 
literate persons was conducted. 
Literacy Campaign Initiated by 
the Vidyapith has now grown 
into Total Literacy Campaign in 
the districts of Gujarat. District 
Literacy Committees (Zilla 
Saksharta Samitis) have now taken 
over the responsibility for this 
campaign. 

(2) Under the auspices of 
Peace Research Centre, a three- 
day symposium of 'Teaco-mes- 
sengers" of India, Pakistan and 
China was held with Prof. Johan 
Galtung as a Consultant. Mrs. 
Robin Ludwig, Political Adviser 
to the UJM. Security Council also 
participated. This collequium 
recommended that an Asian 
Conference of peace agents insti¬ 
tutions be organized. Recently, 
Mr. Boutros Ghali had sent a spe¬ 
cial message to the Peace Re¬ 
search Centre of Vidyapith on fee 
World Peace Day. 20 students 
have completed M. Phil and 3 
students have completed Ph.D 
degrees in the inter-disciplinary 
studies on Peace Research. One 
of them have completed his Ph.D . 
thesis on a Comparative view of 
Gandhiji and Einstein. 

(3) The Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Centre at village Randheja in 
Gandhinagar has imparted form 
training to 40,587 farmers In new 
techniques of farming through 
direct demonstrations. One more 
such centre is started at village 
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Axnbheti In tribal area of South 
Gujarat Under 'Hunger Project' 
at the Gram Seva Kendra in vil¬ 
lage Sadra, Ambar spinning 
workshop for sdf-employment is 
functioning. 

(4) In Indira Gandhi National 
Open University Study Centre at 
Gujarat Vidyapith, 364 students 
took terminal test on Food and 
Nutrition during 1993. As the 
course is conducted through 
Gujarati medium, considerable 
number of women from rural 
areas have joined tfte course with 
enthusiasm. Facility for study on 
rural development through 
Hindi is also available in this 
Centre. 

(5) With a view to fulfilling 
needs of rural development proj¬ 
ects, Co-operative Societies, Milk 
dairies etc., a two-year post¬ 
graduate training course in Rural 
Management is functioning at 
village Sadra, one of the rural 
campuses. A full-fledged Centre 
of Studies in Rural Management 
is functioning here with a Com¬ 
puter centre as well. There are 
also facilities for instrumentation 
Centre as well as research centre 
on Bio-gas. 

(6) A three-year course in 
"Vyayam Visharad" (Bachelor of 
Physical Education) is instituted 
with 72 students studying for the 
three-year degree course. Facili¬ 
ties for these graduates to study 
postgraduate course of Master of 
Physical Education are also avail¬ 
able. 

(7) Under the Centre of Stud¬ 
ies in Indian Languages 4c Cul¬ 
ture, facilities for the study of 
various regional languages in¬ 
cluding Kannada, Malayalam, 
Tamil, Tdugu and Marathi are 
available under one roof in co¬ 
operation with respective State 
Governments. Besides, the facil¬ 
ity for Studies in Hindustani and 


Sindhi are also available. Under 
the cultural, exchange program¬ 
mes, a drama in Kannada lan¬ 
guage, poem-recitals in Telugu 
and folk-dances as well as folk 
songs by foe Punjabi artistes were 
performed. 

(8) Placement of 247 students 
in various jobs was made 
through Student Counselling 
Centre. 

(9) 3048 students including 
1618 in primary and secondary 
and 1430 in higher education 
have been availing of the various 
educational facilities in Gujarat 
Vidyapith. Hundreds of young 
men and women as well as citi¬ 
zens have been acquiring knowl¬ 
edge and skills through short¬ 
term courses in Tribal Welfare, 
Panchayati Raj, Library Science, 
Agricultural Extension and 
Adult & Continuing Education. 
2,56,182 students took the Hindi 
examination conducted by our 
Hindi Propagation Committee. 
Teachers give honorary services 
in 1,159 Centres of Hindi teach¬ 
ing. 

(10) A Janki Devi Bajaj Na¬ 
ture Cure and Yoga Centre has 
been instituted in village Sadra at 
Panchayati Raj Centre. For this, a 
liberal amount of donation was 
given to Vidyapith in memoiy of 
Smt. Janki Devi Bajaj, by her son 
Shri Ramkrishna Bajaj. It is under 
active consideration to start a six- 
month training course in Nature 
Cure. 

(11) A one-year post-gradu¬ 
ate course in Computer Educa¬ 
tion through Gujarati and Hindi 
media has been instituted. Prepa¬ 
rations are afoot to extend it to 
M5c. level. A text-book in 
Gujarati language on Computer 
Language 'C prepared by Dr. 
Dilip Ahalpara has been pub¬ 
lished by the Vidyapith. 


(12) Six students completed 
M.Phil A PhJD studies in Bud¬ 
dhism. A group of persons resid¬ 
ing in USA, and Interested in 
promoting International Study 
Centre for jaina Studies in foe 
Gujarat Vidyapith have given an 
initial donation for institution in 
Jain Studies at MPhil & Ph.D4ev- 
els. 8 students have been admit¬ 
ted to these courses this year. 

(13) The years 1993-94 and 
1994-95 are foe years of 125 th 
Birth anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vinobha Shave's 
Birth centenary. Moreover, 1995 
is also the 100 th Birth anniver¬ 
sary of Shri Morarjibhai, our 
Chancellor. Hence, these two 
years will be celebrated as Plati¬ 
num Jubilee year by organizing 
various programmes for the pro¬ 
motion and development of Edu¬ 
cation and constructive program¬ 
mes emerging from Gandhijfs 
ideas. In view of the 125th Birth 
anniversary of Gandhiji, the fol¬ 
lowing programmes are contem¬ 
plated : 

—Social uplift of 125 villages 
through education. 

— Publication of 125 small 
booklets for the neoliterate 
adults. 

— Public reception of 125 
graduates who have done very 
significant work in rural uplift 

— Growing 125 thousand 
trees by creating a new Narmada 
forest village at Sadra. 

— Sale of Khadi worth 
Rs. 125 lakh through 125 khadi 
yatras. 

— Teaching Hindi to 125 
thousand new examinees. 

— Training 125 thousand 
farmers in innovative techniques 
of fanning. 

— Teaching 125 thousand 
primary school drop-outs. 

— To persuade 125 thousand 
girls to pledge not to many be¬ 
fore 21 years of age. 
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Traditional Sciences 
Congress 

A five-day congress on tradi¬ 
tional sciences was jointly org¬ 
anised by the Patriotic People's- 
oriented Science and Technology 
(PPSD Foundation, Madras and 
DT, Bombay. 

Welcoming the over 1,200 
delegates. Dr. B.D. Nag, the ITT 
director, said he was happy that 
his institute was able to host such 
a path-breaking meeting between 
the modem sector and the tradi¬ 
tional sectors of science and tech¬ 
nology. He felt that such a dia¬ 
logue was vitally required in 
these* days of resource crunch 
and non-sustainable use of the 
environment. 

Striking an ebullient note in 
his address to the congress, the 
president of the FPST warned the 
delegates that it would be like 
throwing die baby with the bath¬ 
water, if file country rejected tra¬ 
ditions merely because they were 
"non-modem". 

By that token, 9aid Prof. Se- 
shadri, we would have to reject 
the zero and the decimal system 
because it was invented by an¬ 
cient Indians. Quoting a leading 
western mathematician. Prof. 
Seshadri said, "The Indian sys¬ 
tem of counting was the most 
successful intellectual innovation 
even made on this planet. It has 
been adopted universally, tar 
more extensively than the letters 
of file Phoenician alphabet It 
constitutes the nearest thing we 
have of a universal language, 
whenever the Indian numerical 
system met any other counting 
system it immediately replaced 
it" 

Among the attractions of the 
congress Prof. Seshadri high¬ 
lighted! were the application of 
Panini's classic treatise on 


grammar, Asthedhyakee, to ma¬ 
chine translation and an exhibi¬ 
tion of iron-smelting displayed 
by the agariya (fire-men) crafts¬ 
men of Bastar. 

In her talk on the relevance of 
Gandhi, Ms Usha Mehta of the 
Gandhi Samarak Nidhi referred 
to Bapu as India's "first environ¬ 
mentalist", who displayed a rare 
combination of the saintly and 
the heroic. Decrying the recent at¬ 
tempts at besmirching the Ma¬ 
hatma's memory, she said 
Gandhi was not only a mstrupita 
(father of the nation) but also a 
vishwapita (father of the world), a 
holistic visionary whose teach¬ 
ings have a perennial relevance. 

In his address. Prof. M.M. 
Sharma, Director of the Bombay 
University's Department of 
Chemical Technology said mod¬ 
em science can help to take to 
greats' heights the intuitive in¬ 
sights attained by andent Indian 
systems. "Whether it is a drug for 
asthma or guggul, the modem 
analytic instruments allow us to 
detect all the components just as 
we are able to do in attar (per¬ 
fumes). We can also upgrade. 
Similarly, we have been able to 
derive very powerful stable pes- 
tiddes from pyrethroids taken 
from traditional technologies." 

The other major Indian con¬ 
tribution, said Prof. Sharma, is 
crop rotation which is highly 
relevant today. Quoting the 
Rigvedic idea, "let noble 
thoughts flow to us from all 
sides", Prof. Sharma said, "at the 
congress we must let all these 
noble thoughts which have stood 
the test of time... whether it was 
agriculture, ayurveda, surgery, 
metallurgy, textiles or even artifi¬ 
cial insemination — combine 
them with modem techniques 
and come out with still better 
practices." 


In-house R&D 
Conference 

The Minister of State for In¬ 
dustrial Development, Mrs 
Krishna Sahi, has urged file in¬ 
dustry to earmark adequate 
funds for research and develop¬ 
ment. The R&D Cess Act, which 
was mooted by the Government, 
she said, had not been received 
well by industry. 

Delivering the valedictory 
address at the seventh National 
Conference on In-house R&D in 
Industry in New Delhi recently, 
Mrs Sahi said that industry 
should concentrate on technol¬ 
ogy absorption right from file 
early stages of technology acqui¬ 
sition. This alone would enable it 
to be technologically self-reliant 
instead of depending upon tech¬ 
nology from abroad. 

The Minister said that in the 
present context, it was impera¬ 
tive to have an extensive infor¬ 
mation base for proper choice of 
technologies from abroad as also 
those existing with us. For 
strengthening the technology in¬ 
formation base, while some proj¬ 
ects were already in operation, 
some others were in the pipeline, 
she said. 

The industiy had to shoulder 
the major responsibility of tech¬ 
nology development and tech¬ 
nology management It was im¬ 
perative that industrial enter¬ 
prises establish their own in- 
house R&D units for developing 
cost-effective and quality con¬ 
scious technologies. The Govern¬ 
ment on its part had extended 
various incentives tor in-house 
R&D units which were available 
to enterprises both in the private 
and public sector. Financial insti¬ 
tutions were also extending re¬ 
source packages for technology 
upgradation, quality improve¬ 
ment and standardization of 
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products which could be utilized 
by industry. 

The Minister said that with 
substantial contribution to na¬ 
tional growth as also a 45% share 
in exports, the small scale sector 
had became a very important 
partner in the endeavour to give 
an impetus to the economy. 
However, she said, the technol¬ 
ogy base in this sector was very 
weak and needed to be strength¬ 
ened to make the quality of the 
products globally competitive. 

For improving the products 
local technology generation 
could be undertaken either 
through cooperative in-house 
R&D or by sponsored projects in 
collaboration with Government 
laboratories, lITs, universities 
and others. 

'There are several problems 
of concern to our society for 
which we have to find solutions. 
Our scientists and technologists 
should interact effectively with 
industry in creating a scientific 
temperament seeking technologi¬ 
cal solutions to some of such 
problems". She stressed that a 
better standard of living for the 
teeming millions, which was the 
goal of the Government, was di¬ 
rectly tinked with "the pace of the 
technological revolutions (hat 
our country is on threshold of." 

The conference recom¬ 
mended that greater thrust be 
given to R&D programmes in the 
area of fibre, new composites tike 
metal, matrix, ceramic matrix 
composites and a range of ad¬ 
vanced materials based on met¬ 
als, ceramics, polymers, molecu¬ 
lar materials and glasses. 

It was felt that many of the 
country's scientists and engi¬ 
neers were not engaged in R&D 
activities. This must be increased 
substantially to help dB country 
become a global player. 


It was recommended that the 
industry should adopt systematic 
mid-term career training pro¬ 
grammes for their R&D person¬ 
nel, especially in advance scien¬ 
tific and emerging areas of rele¬ 
vance for industrial develop¬ 
ment 

For making industry globally 
competitive, it said, R&D activi¬ 
ties should be intensified in areas 
where India had locational ad¬ 
vantage. 

Anna Instt of 
Management Convocation 

The Tamil Nadu Education 
Minister, Mr. K. Fonnuswamy, 
emphasised the need to frame the 
curricula of management educa¬ 
tion so that it would cover alt 
fields of the study. The curricula 
should be wide open and flex¬ 
ible. The idea of management 
education was to identify the role 
and the person, and matching 
them. The Minister was distribut¬ 
ing postgraduate diploma certifi¬ 
cates in management to students 
at the convocation of the Anna 
Institute of Management (AIM) 
in Madras recently. 

"Developing the person in 
the role, developing role for the 
person, developing compatibility 
between them,, developing self- 
renewing capacity, realisation of 
inherent potential coping with 
environment forces, etc. are some 
of the aspects of management 
education", he said. 

In the past, he said, the main 
task of managers was to extract 
work from others. But now man¬ 
agers had to have skills to be¬ 
come a multifaceted personality. 
The mangers had to be highly re¬ 
sponsive to foe present-day de¬ 
mands. 

"Further, social, political, 
economic and technological situ¬ 
ations are undergoing a drastic 


change and the managers need to 
pick up skills for appropriate 
links between their organisation 
and the ever-changing environ¬ 
ment." he added. 

Mr. Pofinuswamy said mu¬ 
shrooming of management sch¬ 
ools every year highlighted foe 
need to train more persona in 
management techniques. 

The demand for international 
certificates from the International 
Standards Organisation by every 
corporate unit was another indi¬ 
cator of the need of the Indian 
corporate managers of interna¬ 
tional competition for gearing 
themselves up 

Prof. P. Ramasamy, director. 
Crystal Growth Centre, Anna 
University, who opened the di¬ 
ploma programme in manage¬ 
ment and computers for 1993-94, 
complimented the institute for its 
ability to attract funds from 
sources other than foe Govern¬ 
ment 

Mr. A.S. Padmanabhan, di¬ 
rector, AIM, in his welcome ad¬ 
dress, said the institute had of¬ 
fered consultancy services to 
agencies such as foe World Bank 
Mr. T.A. Sivasubramaniam, pro¬ 
gramme director, said the num¬ 
ber of seats for the diploma was 
increased by 10. 

Population Education and 
Literacy Campaigns 

The Department of Adult 
Continuing Education and Exten¬ 
sion, University of Delhi and the 
Indian Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion (IAEA) jointly organised a 
Seminar on "Unking Population 
Education with Literacy Cam¬ 
paigns" in Delhi recently. 

Inaugurating the Seminar, 
Prof. S.K. Pal, Dean Faculty of 
Social Sciences, Delhi University, 
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said that India had made signifi¬ 
cant achievements in education, 
and economic and soda! devel¬ 
opment but all had been nullified 
because of the rapid increase in 
the population. He said that ef¬ 
fective measures were needed to 
control the population growth 
rate so as to give better opportu¬ 
nities to the masses to improve 
their quality of life. The formal 
institutions, he said, had a signifi¬ 
cant role in this regard and they 
should actively associate them¬ 
selves with the programme. 

In his keynote address, Shri 
J.L. Sachdeva, Director, IAEA 
said that the basic aim of popula¬ 
tion education programme was 
to orient the thinking of the 
people in such a way that small 
family norm could become a part 
of their way of life. Under it the 
rational and responsible attitude 
had to be developed, he said. 

Shri Sachdeva emphasised 
that m the environment building 
programme, emphasis should be 
laid both on literacy and popula¬ 
tion education. He also stressed 
the need to provide special train- 
ing/orientation in population 
education to various levels of 
functionaries. He said that there 
was an urgent need to re-orient 
the writers of the neo-literate 
material so that the message of 
small family norms was effec¬ 
tively conveyed. 

Dr. P.K. Bhargava, Fellow, 
National Institute of Adult Edu¬ 
cation (NIAE) presented a demo¬ 
graphic scenario of 1991 census 
and discussed the current status 
of population programme in the 
country and how it could be 
linked with literacy campaigns. 

Shri RS. Mathur, Additional 
Director, Directorate of Adult 
Education, said that illiteracy, 
poverty and population explo¬ 
sion were three inseparable prob¬ 


lems and to achieve the results, 
all the three had to be tackled si¬ 
multaneously. He said that pov¬ 
erty had to be reduced to im¬ 
prove the quality of life which in 
turn would lead to control of 
population. He said that the con¬ 
cept of control of population was 
a negative one and the new con¬ 
cept should be population stabili¬ 
sation. 

Shri Mathur said that popu¬ 
lation education among others 
should include safe motherhood, 
responsible parenthood and re¬ 
ducing the span of fertility. Un¬ 
der safe motherhood, pre-natal 
and post-natal care should be 
provided. The child survival rate 
had to be increased and immuni¬ 
zation programme had to be 
taken on a wide scale. On the re¬ 
sponsible parenthood, the gender 
Has message had to be conveyed. 
To achieve stabilisation in popu¬ 
lation the need for delaying mar¬ 
riages had to be stressed. 

He said right age of mar¬ 
riage, sparing between children 
had to be emphasised so as to 
achieve the objective of healthy 
growth of babies. Integration be¬ 
tween literacy and population 
education could be strengthened 
by raising the level of awareness 
of the participants, he added. 

Shri Rajesh, Project Officer of 
the Adult Education Department 
of the University in his welcome 
address, outlined the activities of 
the Department in linking popu¬ 
lation education with literacy 
campaigns. He said that more 
emphasis should be laid on girls 
& women's education so as to 
check the population growth 
rate. 

The following recommenda¬ 
tions were made at the Seminar: 

1. Special training/orienta¬ 
tion to population education 
functionaries may be provided at 


all levels and resource persons be 
involved in the programme of 
imparting population education. 

2. It was noted that in many 
TLC districts the third primer 
was not covered which resulted 
in partial coverage of the popula¬ 
tion education message. It was, 
therefore, recommended that 
population education message 
should be covered in the second 
primer or alternatively the dis¬ 
trict should not be declared to¬ 
tally literate unless the third 
primer was completed. 

3. In post literacy material 
special emphasis should be given 
to the population education. 

4. The message of small fam¬ 
ily norm should be covered at the 
environment building, stage of 
the literacy campaign. 

5. To get better results the 
Seminar recommended that 
women Institutions, both formal 
and non-formal, should be ac¬ 
tively involved in linking popula¬ 
tion education with literacy pro¬ 
gramme. 

6. Population education's 
scope should be extended to in¬ 
clude measures like AIDS, drug 
addiction, alcoholism, etc. 

7. Special incentives be given 
to college students to effectively 
involve them in imparting liter¬ 
acy and population education. 

Over 30 participants from the 
university, colleges, NGQs and 
students participated in the semi¬ 
nar. 

Company Secretaries' 
Foundation Course 

The Institute of Company 
Secretaries of India (ICSI), taking 
a cue from the Institute of Char¬ 
tered Accountants of India, has 
introduced a foundation course 
for TO plus T or its equivalent 


■i 



students. The course which re¬ 
places the previous 'preliminary' 
examination, was introduced in 
September 1993. 

The foundation course is of 
eight months duration and stu¬ 
dents after completing the course 
have to pass the foundation 
exam which is held twice a year 
in June and December. Subse¬ 
quently, students may directly 
eprol fen* the intermediate course 
of Company Secretaryship thus 
enabling a student to do his de¬ 
gree simultaneously. The main 
objectives of the foundation 
course are: (i) To offer an oppor¬ 
tunity to students passing the 
'plus 2' examinations, the stage at 
which they decide their career, to 
have wider options in career- 
building; and Cii) To attract tal¬ 
ented students to the profession 
at the right age, having the requi¬ 
site aptitude and to plan their 
future at the right age. 

Graduates will, however, be 
exempted from writing the foun¬ 
dation exam which consists of 
four papers: Business Communi¬ 
cation, Business Law and Man¬ 
agement, Accountancy and Eco¬ 
nomics A Statics. 

CD-ROM Way to 
Information 

Bombay Science Librarians' 
Association (BOSLA), in collabo¬ 
ration with Universal Subscrip¬ 
tion Agency, recently organised a 
Demonstration-Cum-Seminar on 
'CD-ROM Way to Information' at 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay. 

Inaugurating the seminar 
Prof. Virendra Singh, Director of 
TTFR, highlighted the facilities 
being provided by modem infor¬ 
mation technology to the re¬ 
search workers and the chal¬ 
lenges it was throwing to library 
managers. 


The discussion at the seminar 
was focused on (i) How to reduce 
the users waiting time for using 
CD-ROM databases; (ii) Making 
CD-ROM based services avail¬ 
able to engineering colleges, R 
and D Units, industries and other 
research organisations who can¬ 
not afford to have such a high 
cost technology; and (iii) Arrang¬ 
ing CD-ROM users group meets 
in order to discuss various prob¬ 
lems from procuring CD-ROMs 
to providing services based on 
them and maintenance of CD- 
ROM drives etc. 

The presentation in the first 
session of the seminar related to 
sharing of experience by the li¬ 
brarians in using the CD-ROMs 
for giving information service to 
readers. The problems relating to 
hardware, software and manage¬ 
ment of the technology were also 
discussed in this session. 

In the second session, the 
readers who used the CD-ROMs 
for their research, highlighted the 
advantages of using them for re¬ 
trieval of information. 

Shri Seetharaman of Univer¬ 
sal Subscription Agency pre¬ 
sented Vendor's side as one of 
the promoters of CD-ROM tech¬ 
nology in India. He mentioned 
about their assistance in procure¬ 
ment of CD-ROM databases. He 
also briefed the audience about 
new services that Universal Sub¬ 
scription Agency was going to 
introduce in the city in addition 
to subscription agency. 

Dr. S.R. Ganpule, Chairman, 
BOSLA, offered concluding re¬ 
marks and vote of thanks. . 

Narmadavan Sadbhavana 
Special Camp 

A 15-day university level 
Narmada Sadbhavana Special 
Camp was organised by the 
Gujarat Vidyapith NSS Coordi¬ 
nation Cell for 850 NSS volun¬ 


teers, and teachers. The Camp 
was Inaugurated by Shri 
Chimanbhai Patel, Chief Minister 
of Gujarat 

The objectives of this camp 
were to educate the NSS volun¬ 
teers on the varied facets of the 
Sardar Sarovar Scheme and de¬ 
velop NSS Silver Jubilee Year 
Celebration action plan. The 
camp activities included prabhat 
pheri, flag hoisting, campus 
clearing, shramdan-manual work 
projects, campers rousing nearby 
villages for extension activities, 
popularising use of unconven¬ 
tional sources energy and low- 
cost equipments and aids like so¬ 
lar cooker, bio-gas, water seal la¬ 
trine, smokeless chulha, singing 
of community songs, sadbhavana 
and communal harmony activi¬ 
ties, lectures and discussions on 
the themes of national impor¬ 
tance and NSS Silver Jubilee Year 
Celebration action plan, health 
check-up camps, cultural meets 
and sports. 

The following achievements 
are reported to have been made: 

— Work of land reclamation, 
earth digging, filling and Nar¬ 
mada Van plantation prepara¬ 
tions completed worth Rs. 1.25 
lac. 

— 5 villages located in the vicin¬ 
ity of 2-3 kins, from the camp site 
were covered through the exten¬ 
sion work by the volunteers. 5 
mini social surveys on use of low- 
cost sanitation and unconven¬ 
tional sources of energy, popula¬ 
tion education, literacy and 
health problems were under¬ 
taken. 

— 5 one day village level sub 
camps were held in Motipura, 
Sadara, Alawa, Kalyanpura to 
promote spirit of Sadbhavana, 
organised youth activities, liter¬ 
acy and communal harmony and 
peace. 
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— Peace and Sadbhavana rally 
from Sadara to Gandhinagar was 
organised. 

— 1 eye check-up camp held, 35 
cases were thoroughly examined 
6 severely affected cases were 
successfully operated upon at 
Ahmedabad with the assistance 
of Lions Club, Ahmedabad Cen¬ 
tral. 

— 5000 pits were dug at the 
Narmdavan plot. 

— On an average, 11 working 
hours per day per camper in all 
1,19,000 mdn hours were put in 
for completing the set targets. 

— Maximum number of student 
volunteers were involved in the 
planning and management of 
camps projects 

Books Gift for 

Adyai Library 

The American Institute of 
Indian Studies (AIIS), a consor¬ 
tium of more than 45 leading uni- 
versities, recently presented 
1,000 books to Adyar Library and 
Research Centre at the Theo- 
sophical Society, Madras. 

The books, written by Ameri¬ 
can scholars on various aspects of 
India and Indian way of life, have 
been presented with the help of a 
grant by the Ford Foundation. 

Handing over the choicest 
collection to Mrs. Radha Bumier, 
international President, Theo- 
sophical Society, Dr. Pradeep 
Mehendiratta, vice-president and 
Director-General, AIIS said the 
institute took pride in presenting 
the books to Adyar Library, 
which offered research facilities 
to scholars from all over the 
world. The AIIS was established 
in 1961 in the USA by a group of 
scholars involved in programmes 
of Indian studies. The AIIS, he 
said, had a centre for Art and 
Archaeology at Varanasi, which 


housed an archives of 115,000 
photographs and 15,000 slides in 
the field of Indian Art. 

In her acceptance speech, 
Mrs. Bumier conveyed her warm 
appreciation of the 'gracious gift' 
from AIIS. The Adyar Library, 
she said, had been appreciated 
not only for its high quality col¬ 
lection of books but for having a 
rare treasure of 18,600 manu¬ 
scripts and several other books. 
The library, founded by Col. HS. 
Olcott, president and founder of 
the Theosophical Society, was 
now over hundred years old. It 
was run on private donation es¬ 
pecially from the members of the 
Theosophical Society, 

Sant Namdev Chair 

A Sant Namdev Chair is pro¬ 
posed be set up at Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar. This 
announcement was made by Mr 
Beant Singh, Chief Minister of 
Punjab while speaking at the 
state-level 723rd birth anniver¬ 
sary celebrations of Sant Namdev 
in Jalandhar recently. 

Paying tributes to Sant 
Namdev, he said his teachings 
had been included in Guru 


"The International Crops 
Research Institute for the Semi- 
Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) has been 
called upon to do its part not only 
to feed, but also to generate new 
income streams for the 90 million 
additional people bom each year 
in the developing countries. The 
challenge for agricultural re¬ 
search has thus become more 
complicated than the 'food first 7 
imperatives of the 60s and 70s 
that gave rise to the Green Revo- 


Gran th Sahib. The Sant had given 
the message of universal brother¬ 
hood. 

All India Commerce 
Conference 

An All India Commerce Con¬ 
ference will be held on December 
29-31, 1993 at Kurukshetra, un¬ 
der the auspices of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Kurukshetra 
University. Prof. R.P. Hooda, 
Chairman, Department of Cont- 
merce, Kurukshetra University 
will act as Conference Secretary. 

On this occasion a seminar on 
Globalization of the Indian Econ¬ 
omy will also be organised. The 
other topics proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed in the various technical 
sessions include (i) Stock Market 
Reforms; (ii) Business Dimen¬ 
sions of Rural Sector; (iii) Exit 
Policy and its Implications; and 
(iv) Management of Infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Further details can be had 
from Professor M. Saeed, Secre¬ 
tary, Indian Commerce Associa¬ 
tion, Head, Department of Com¬ 
merce, Jamia Millia Islamia Cen¬ 
tral University, New Delhi - 
110025. 


lution," said Dr. James G. Ryan, 
Director-General of ICRISAT in 
New Delhi recently. Dr. Ryan 
said the complexity of these new 
challenges required greater re¬ 
sources for research. 'And the 
people who live in the develop¬ 
ing world deserve greater com¬ 
mitment on the part of govern¬ 
ments, donors and scientists/ 

The five related problems of 
food production, malnutrition, 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Five Conundrums of Development 
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poverty, population growth, and 
the environment are more acute 
now than they were 20 years ago 
when ICR1SAT was founded. 
'But today, concern about the en¬ 
vironment has so pre-occupied 
the world community that it 
seems to have forgotten the other 
four elements,' he said. 

Describing them as five co¬ 
nundrums of development he 
brought out the nexus between 
them. 'Poverty limits the oppor¬ 
tunities for protecting and en¬ 
hancing die environment because 
poor people have few options but 
to exploit the natural resource 
base in order to attain food secu¬ 
rity, and sometimes even to sur¬ 
vive', he said. 

Poverty also hinders efforts 
to manage population growth 
because for poor people children 
represent additional source of 
income. The way forward is 
through agricultural and eco¬ 
nomic development aimed at 
poverty alleviation. New tech¬ 
nologies must therefore be found 
to improve agriculture, he said. 

. The link between higher pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture and gen¬ 
eral economic growth is direct 
and real. A more productive agri¬ 
cultural sector also means more 
food at lower prices. These lower 
prices facilitate the complex in¬ 
teractions that promote economic 
growth. 'The real income of the 
work force increases, especially 
where food accounts for a large 
part of household budgets, as it 
does in the developing countries. 
A portion of this additional in¬ 
come is spent on non-food prod¬ 
ucts, stimulating further rounds 
of demand and growth. A part of 
it is also saved and re-invested, 
either in people or in physical 
capital, thus enabling more 
growth in the future, said thy 
Ryan. * 

Research to generate farm 
technologies that increased pro¬ 


ductivity and incomes while con¬ 
serving natural resources was 
thus central to the whole devel¬ 
opment process. The interna¬ 
tional agricultural research 
centres such as ICRISAT, contrib¬ 
uted both directly and indirectly 
to reducing poverty, protecting 
the environment and slowing 
population growth, he said. 

Increased incomes will lessen 
the pressure on natural re¬ 
sources. The productivity gains 
associated with these increased 
incomes will reduce the need to 
farm the fragile lands and forest 
margins. It will also open the way 
to lower rates of population 
growth. More secure livelihoods 
and access to education and 
health services, along with in¬ 
creasing opportunities for 
women will lead to lower repro¬ 
duction rates and slower popula¬ 
tion growth, according to him. 

“Strongly supported scien¬ 
tific research is fundamental to 
the achievement of food security 
in the developing world. For at 
least the next three decades, 
about 90 million people—that is 
about the same as the combined 
populations of Canada, France 
and Sweden—will be added each 
year to the population of the de¬ 
veloping countries. To meet these 
additional food demands will 
require not only production of 
greater quantities of food, but 
also doing so in a manner that 
enhances the income of the poor/ 
said Dr. Ryan. 

CIFE Convocation 

Shri Ramraoji Adik, Minister 
for Finance, Planning and Law & 
Judiciary, Govt, of Maharashtra 
delivered the convocation ad¬ 
dress at the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Education (Deemed 
University), Yeraova, Bombay. 
Speaking On the occasion, the 
Minister exhorted the recipients 
of the degrees and diploma to 
dedicate themselves to the cause 


of fisheries sector which was a 
very important segment of. our 
national economy. “India pres¬ 
ently produces about 4.25 million 
tonnes (mt) of fish of which about 
250 mt comes from marine and 
1.75 mt comes from Inland fisher¬ 
ies. Scientific study shows a po¬ 
tential production of about 7 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of fish by the turn of 
this century. Such production 
would come largely through de¬ 
velopment of aquaculture on sci¬ 
entific lines, and also by utilising 
the lesser or marginally exploited 
resources of the deep sea. Besides 
credit and policy support, a ma¬ 
jor need will be qualified and 
trained manpower to plan, exe¬ 
cute and manage different devel¬ 
opmental projects and program¬ 
mes. Thus, fisheries education 
and training of manpower has to 
play a key role in ushering in the 
era of blue revolution", the Min¬ 
ister said and called upon the pri¬ 
vate sector fisheries industries to 
take full advantage of the innova¬ 
tive fish production and process¬ 
ing technologies developed by 
this young University, and pro¬ 
mote production and trade in 
various fisheries commodities. 
The current foreign exchange 
earning of about 1800 crores of 
rupees was poised to leap further 
to over Rs. 2500 crores in the next 
few years. All round growth of 
fisheries required substantial R & 
D funding and it was very impor¬ 
tant that industries institute 
funded projects with the CIFE to 
help than solve various fisheries 
problem; Mr. Adik added. 

Dr. V.L. Chopra, the Director 
General, India Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) and 
Secretary, Department of Agri¬ 
culture Research and Education 
(DARE), New Delhi, in his ad¬ 
dress emphasised the urgent 
need for developing astrong base 
pf technically trained manpower 
in fisheries. Dr. Chopra, stressed 
on the various problems con¬ 
fronting fisheries research and 
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development which could be suc¬ 
cessfully tackled only, through 
developing a strong base of 
trained manpower. However/ it 
was necessary to standardise 
education and training in fisher¬ 
ies* and prioritise the areas of 
thrust to meet the demands of the 
industry, he added. There should 
be optimum infrastructure in 
terms of fish farms, laboratories 
and vessels for courses at differ¬ 
ent levels. 

Prof. Y. Sreekrishna, the Di¬ 
rector of the institute in his wel¬ 
come address, said that the insti¬ 
tute was playing a key role in 
training state fisheries officers 
and students at Master's level 
and shaping up fisheries educa¬ 
tion system in India. Throu gh its 
postgraduate courses the QFE 
had already trained over 3400 
students including 93 foreign 
candidates- A wealth of scientific 
information on fisheries science 
& technologies had been docu¬ 
mented in the 800 dissertations 
and about 15 seminar volumes 
prepared by the trainees. The 
CIFE had made commendable 
contributions to on-farm training 
to the students and fish fanners 
through various short term train¬ 
ing programmes on freshwater 
and brackishwater fish and 
prawn seed production and cul¬ 
ture. Several orientation courses 
had been organised for the bene¬ 
fit of state fisheries officers. Prof. 
Sreekrishna further stated that 
the Deemed University's post¬ 
graduates were in great demand 
in both public institutions and in 
the private sector farms and 
processing plants. Hie laborato¬ 
ries of the university were being 
equipped further with modem 
research facilities which are very 
vital to student's research and 
demonstration of basic tech¬ 
niques in demanding areas such 
as fish genetic engineering, feed 
formulation and disease diagno¬ 
sis and control. The fish awl 
prawn hateheiy techniques de¬ 


veloped by the Institute were 
very popular in the country. He 
made particular mention of the 
role played by this institute in die 
development and popularisation 
of the technology of freshwater 
prawn seed production through 
concerted trials in the laboratory 
and farms and regular training 
programmes. 

Dr. M. Devraj, the Principal 
Scientist, in his report, mentioned 
that the institute had so far pro¬ 
duced 3514 postgraduates in fish¬ 


eries science through its various 
certificate, diploma and degree 
programmes since its establish¬ 
ment in the year 1961. Currently, 
there were about 200 postgradu¬ 
ate candidates on the rolls under¬ 
going various programmes in¬ 
cluding PhD., he said. 

In all 150 candidates received 
their MSc. Degree or D.F.$c. 
Diploma in various brandies of 
Fisheries Science at the convoca¬ 
tion. 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 22nd December to 
28th December, 1993 the follow¬ 
ing schedule of telecast on higher 
education through INSAT-ID un¬ 
der the auspices of the University 
Grants Commission will be ob¬ 
served. The programme is pre¬ 
sented in two sets of one hour du¬ 
ration each every day from 1.00 
p.m. to 2.00 p.m. and 4.00 p.m. to 
5.00 p.m. The programme is 
available on the TV Network 
throughout the country. 

1st Transmission 
1.00 p jn. to 2.00 pm. 

22.12.93 

"Career Counselling j Engi¬ 
neering" 

"Blood Donation" 

"The Fountain-head of Free¬ 
dom Fighters of Andhra 
Pradesh—GarimeBa" 

23.12.93 

"Magmatic Residues and 
Knowledge of Volcanoes" 

"English Romantic Poetry- 

nr 

24.12.93 

"Ecology of River GangarH" 
"Religion and Society in 


South India" 

"Rights and Wrongs — Con¬ 
science Development" 

25.12.93 

"Louvre Museum" 

"Question Forum" 

"The Week Ahead" 

26.12.93 

No Telecast 

"Exotic Nuclei" 

"Chilli" 

"Resource Scheduling-I 
Hungarian Method" 

28.12.93 

"The Wonder World of Al¬ 
loys : Non-Ferrous" 

"Deaf not Mute: A Change in 
Perspective" 

"Return to Life" 

Ilnd Transmission 

4j 00 pjtnu to 5 j 00 p«m* 

22J2.93 

"National Institute for Form- 
dry and Forge Technology " 

"Indian Historiography-II 
Nationalist and other 

Schools" 
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. "Safety from Electrical 
Shock" 

23.12.93 

"Wood Polymers" 

"Basics of library Science" 

"The Working Children of 
Kashmir" 

24.12.93 

"Louvre Museum" 

"Question Forum" 

. "The Week Ahead" 


25J.2.93 

No Telecast 

No Telecast 
27,1?, # 

"Forests are Dying" 

"Group Dynamics in Rural 
Marketing" 

"YehiHai Right Choice" 

28.12.93 


No Telecast 


News from Abroad 


IIEP Training Programme 1994/95 


The International Institute 
for Educational Planning (IIEP) 
proposes to organise the XXXth 
Annual Training Programme in 
Educational Planning and Ad¬ 
ministration from 1 September 
1994 to 31 May 1995. 

The IIEP Annual Training 
Programme addresses itself to 
practising educational planners 
and administrators, as well as to 
those who have (or will have) 
training responsibilities in re¬ 
lated fields. The programme is 
action-oriented and designed to 
improve the technical skills of 
participants. 

The objective of the pro¬ 
gramme is to prepare partici¬ 
pants for the important tasks of 
analysis, preparation, implemen¬ 
tation and evaluation of policies 
and plans for the development of 
their national education systems. 

The programme reflects the 
mam experiences and develop¬ 
ments in educational planning 
and administration in various 
countries, and its content is based 
in particular on research work 
conducted by the IIEP. 

The training programme 
comprises two phases: 


Phase 1 (1-30 September 
1994) : in-country individual 
work based on training materials 
sent by HEP. 

Phase 2 (from 1 October 1994 
to 31 May 1995): intensive train¬ 
ing at the IIEP Headquarters in 
Paris. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from the Training Unit, 
Internationa) Institute for Educa¬ 
tional Planning, 7-9, rue Eugene 
Delacroix, 75116 Pans. 

Admission to French 
Universities 

Indian nationals seeking 
admission into French Universi¬ 
ties for the academic year 1994-95 
at the undergraduate level (first 
cycle), must undergo pre-inscrip¬ 
tion formalities (provisional en¬ 
rolment). Pre-inscription forms 
are available from 1st December 
1993 to 15th January 1994 at the: 
C.E.D.U.S.T. French Center for 
Documentation on Universities, 
Science and Technology, Em¬ 
bassy of France, 2, Aurangzeb 
Road, New Delhi -110 Oil. 

Candidates seeking admis¬ 
sion into the first cycle wilt have 
to submit the completed forms by 


15th January and undergo a 
French language test on Tuesday 
8th February 1994. For candi¬ 
dates from Delhi, this test will be 
held at the CE.D.E.FS-I. (Center 
for Development of French Stud¬ 
ies in India—same address as 
above). For those outside Delhi, it 
will be held at the Alliance Fran- 
caise nearest to their place of resi¬ 
dence. 

Candidates residing in Delhi 
are requested to collect the forms 
from C.E.D.U.S.T., while those 
from outside Delhi are required 
to make a written request at this 
Office accompanied by a bnef 
bio-data. Pre-inscription forms 
will be mailed to them by Regis¬ 
tered Post. 

The following important 
points are also notified for the in¬ 
formation of all concerned: 

For admission into the first 
cycle of a French university, it is 
preferable for the candidate to 
have a Bachelor's Degree. How¬ 
ever a candidate with a "10 + 2" 
may appear for the entrance ex¬ 
amination. The university to 
which he/she applies will decide 
upon the equivalence to be 
granted. Any other examination 
which makes a candidate eligible 
for university studies in his/her 
own country is also accepted for 
the purpose of enrolment. 

This procedure does not ap¬ 
ply for Engineering studies. 
Those interested in enrolling 
themselves for Engineering are 
required to write directly to the 
French institution of their choice. 

No scholarships are offered 
at the undergraduate level of 
studies. Candidates have to meet 
their own expenses (tuition fee, 
living expenses, travel, etc.) in 
foreign currency (roughly 40,000 
French Francs per year). 

This procedure is not appli¬ 
cable to candidates with a French 
"Baccalaur&it". 
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BOOK REVIEW 


An Important Contribution 

Vixgiiuus Xaxa* 


Lachman M. Khubchandani. Tribal Identity: Language and Com¬ 
munication Perspective. Shimla, Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, 1992. Rs. 150/-. 


Isolation in which majority of 
tribes in India lived was broken 
with the penetration of the British 
administration. This adversely 
affected the tribal society result¬ 
ing in series of revolts and rebel¬ 
lions Tlic British therefore intro¬ 
duced special administrative set 
up m the tribal areas—known 
more popularly as the backward 
areas in the earlier administrative 
parlance. Subsequently, the term 
backward was dropped and re¬ 
placed by the excluded and par¬ 
tially excluded areas. Rules and 
regulations meant for the general 
population were not usually ap¬ 
plicable m these areas. In inde¬ 
pendent India such provision 
was still thought relevant for the 
tribal people. Hence some provi¬ 
sions were made in the 
Constitution in this regard. At 
the same time the Constitution 
was committed to promote the 
socio-economic development qf 
the tribal people. Accordingly 
various measures were adopted 
by the successive governments. 
Not only have these measures 
unleashed the process of integra¬ 
tion of the tribes with the larger 
society on a faster and larger 
scale than before but have also 
brought about changes of un- 


*Depurtment of Sociology, 
University of Delhi, Delhi-110007 . 


precedented nature and scale in 
the tribal society. Socfcl scientists 
have therefore been invariably 
drawn to study these. Flood of 
literature that has cropped up on 
tribes in the recent years clearly 
reflects this. Bulk of these studies 
however show more concern 
with socio-economic and political 
problems and less with the cul¬ 
tural aspects. Even when cultural 
aspects have been studied, lan¬ 
guage and speech communica¬ 
tion have not been given ade¬ 
quate attention. The study under 
review fills this void in the litera¬ 
ture and is therefore an impor¬ 
tant contribution to tribal studies. 

The study examines the as¬ 
pects of continuity and change in 
the tribal society with reference 
to sodo-cultural aspects. It analy¬ 
ses the ways tribes have been re¬ 
sponding to changes in general 
and modernisation process in 
particular that have set in the 
post-independence period of na¬ 
tional reconstruction. And this 
has been done with reference to 
languages spoken by the tribals. 
Questions that the study raises 
are : How have tribes been re¬ 
sponding to their spatial distribu¬ 
tion in relation to non-tribal soci¬ 
ety? How have modernization 
and modernisation pursuits af¬ 
fected the tribals? Have these 
helped to maintain their distinct 


cultural identity or integrated 
them into the dominant culture 
of tiie region? What are their atti¬ 
tudes towards acquiring contact 
language for communication at 
different levels such as intra- 
tribal, inter-tribal and tribal-non- 
tribal? Answers to questions 
such as these are drawn primar¬ 
ily from data available in census 
enumeration between 1961-1981. 
This is suppfemented by micro¬ 
level field investigation by tribal 
research institutes in the country. 

The book is divided into 
eight chapters. The first chapter 
outlines the broad social settings 
in which tribes have been inter¬ 
acting with the non-tribal world. 
This then serves as the back¬ 
ground setting for framing the 
objectives of the present study. 
An important objective is to 
study the responses of the tribes 
to their spatial distribution and 
modernisation process. Hence 
the chapter two provides a pro¬ 
file of spatial distribution and 
levels of modernisation (in terms 
of urbanisation and literacy) of 
the tribes in different regions. 
Keeping in mind the geographi¬ 
cal inhabitation, the book divides 
the tribes into five regions. These 
are north-east, centre-east, 
centre-west, south and north. The 
distribution of the tribals vis-a- 
vis non-tribals in the five regions 
has been far from even. Thus, 
north-east and south with a 
population of about six million 
each differed markedly from 
each other in respect of such dis¬ 
tribution. Whereas tribes form 
majority in the north-east, this 
was not so in the south. Rather 
tribes formed small minority in 
the region. As against this, 
centre-east and centre-west to- 
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gether (centre-east 14.6 million : 
centre-west 26 million) had a 
population of 40.6 million but in 
both the regions the tribes 
formed the minority, their size 
varying from 6 to 23 per cent. The 
same was the case in north where 
the tribal population was re¬ 
stricted to merely half a million. 
Even in respect of urbanisation 
and literacy despite variation 
across the regions, broad pattern 
region-wise was discemable. 
Thus, tribes in the north-east and 
south barring some exceptions 
displayed greater- urbanisation 
vis-a-vis the other regions. And 
so was the pattern in respect of 
education. 

Besides being dispersed, 
tribes are also heterogenous. This 
aspect has been taken up for dis¬ 
cussion in the third chapter. The 
Constitution lists as many as over 
550 tribal groups in India. Of 
these about 70 live in the north¬ 
east, 90 in centre-east, 85 in 
centre-west and over 100 in 
south. Relatively a fewer groups 
live in north. These groups stand 
differentiated in terms of lan¬ 
guage, size and other features. 
There are tribal groups with a 
population of 1 million and more 
and groups with a population of 
100 thousand and less. Whereas 
groups falling in the first cate¬ 
gory are few and in the second 
large, a substantial size fall in be¬ 
tween the two categories. The 
small tribal groups generally live 
within the boundary of one single 
state but those with large popula¬ 
tion are usually scattered over 
more than one state. Further, the 
small tribal groups show better 
literacy rate than the more popu¬ 
lous ones. In fact, among groups 
with a population of 1 million 
and more, the literacy ranged 
from 0.3 to 20 per cent. - 

Whereas the chapter three 


discusses heterogeneity in terms 
of size of population, the fourth 
chapter discusses the problem in 
terms of language. Tribal lan¬ 
guages like the other Indian lan¬ 
guages fall broadly into four 
families — Austric, Tibeto-Bur- 
man, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. 
Whereas the Austric speaking 
population is entirely tribal, of 
the Tibeto-Burman speaking 
population nearly 80 per cent is 
tribal. In contrast tribal popula¬ 
tion speaking the Dravidian and 
Indo-Aiyan languages form tiny 
minority of the total respective 
population* Tribals are identified 
with a distinct languages of their 
own but the number of tribals 
associated with the tribal lan¬ 
guages was estimated at 22.3 mil¬ 
lion according to 1981 census. 
The corresponding figure was 
estimated at 18.4 million in 1971 
census and 14.7 million in 1961 
census. Though these figures 
show increase in absolute num¬ 
ber, the proportion of population 
speaking tribal languages has 
shown steady decline through 
the years. That is, the percentage 
of population maintaining their 
languages as mark of identity has 
declined from 49 per cent in 1971 
to 42 per cent in 1981. Con¬ 
versely, the ratio of non-mother 
tongue claims has gone up from 
51 per cent in 1971 to 58 in 1981. 
What this shows is that a large 
number tend to switch over to the 
surrounding non-tribal language 
as their mother tongue of course, 
of the population claiming non- 
tribal language as mother tongue, 
12 per cent speak tribal vernacu¬ 
lar (certain hybrid variety) and 
not the regional language. The 
shift to non-tribal language has 
however not been even among 
the tribes, states or regions. The 
pressure of non-tribal languages 
has been more marked in south, 
centre-west and north than say in 
centre-east and north-east. In 


north-east, the number of people 
speaking tribal language is larger 
than its actual strength. Further 
the language retaining capacity in 
the region generally exceeds over 
30 per cent of the respective 
population. As against this the 
centre-east has shown retaining 
capacity ranging between 50-80 
per cent. Other regions in con¬ 
trast show assimilatory trend or 
prominent features of assimila¬ 
tion. 

In addition to feature of lan¬ 
guage maintenance and language 
shift, tribals display yet another 
feature viz. bilingualism. This 
subject is discussed in chapter 
five. Bilingualism is higher 
among tribes than the non- 
tribals. Intensity however varies 
from one tribe to another and 
from one state to another. North¬ 
east and centre-east for example 
display greater bilingualism than 
the other regions. Thus bilingual¬ 
ism claims ranged between 28-40 
percent in the north-east and 20- 
30 per cent in the centre-east but 
such figure is less than 20 per cent 
in the south and less than 13 in 
the centre-west.What is even 
more interesting is that bilingual¬ 
ism is not opposed to low liter¬ 
acy. Thus, with 4.4. per cent liter¬ 
acy, bilingualism claims among 
tribals in Andhra Pradesh is 19.9 
per cent; the claim is 29.6 per cent 
with 6.6 per cent literacy in West 
Bengal and 32.7 per cent with 
10.0 per cent literacy in Tripura. 
Low claims of bilingualism is ei¬ 
ther related to pressure of lin¬ 
guistic assimilation or relative 
isolation. The most prominent 
component of tribal bilingualism 
is the regional language but local 
creolized language is not ruled 
out in some regions. 

After having discussed the 
salient features of speech com¬ 
munication the author raises the 
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question erf tribal Identity in 
chapter six. The issue is exam¬ 
ined in the light of mother tongue 
and bilingualism claims returned 
in census enumeration. One of 
the ways in which tribes display 
their distinct identity is by re¬ 
turning their ancestral language 
as mother tongue in successive 
census enumeration. Now the 
language scenario among tribals 
is one of decline of mother tongue 
claims of the tribal languages and 
increase in non mother tongue 
claims of tribal languages espe¬ 
cially the regional languages. The 
scenario has been however very 
uneven among the tribals. 
Whereas some tribes or regions 
have shown assimilatory trend or 
features of assimilation others 
have been asserting their identity 
as being distinct from others by 
retaining their language. Those 
displaying shift of language show 
anxiety to enhance their prestige 
and status by identifying with the 
dominant language. In contrast 
those asserting identity do so 
because of feeling of superiority 
or hostility against the neigh¬ 
bouring non-tribal group* Be¬ 
sides the above two patterns 
tribals also show great openness 
for variation of language. Thus 
tribes belonging to the Austric 
and Dravidian groups appear to 
be at peace with creolized ver¬ 
nacular of the Jndo-Aryan origin 
in Chotanagpur area. Such pat¬ 
tern is also visible in other parts 
and often one notices a strong 
sense of regional identity on this 
count 

In view of the concern shown 
above what assumes crucial im¬ 
portance in language analysis is 
the geography of language and 
not the study of isolated speech 
group. The chapter seven gives a 
brief resume of socio-linguistic 
characteristics of tribal areas fo¬ 
cusing particular attention on 


development taking place in the 
central belt and north-east re¬ 
gion. Lastly the chapter eight 
lodes into the group dynamics of 
tribes in historical perspective. 

Studies on tribal language 
are sparse. Those are that hardly 
deal with speech or communica¬ 
tion. In this sense the present 
study is a departure from studies 
in vogue on tribal language. 
Raising issues of central impor¬ 
tance to the question of tribal 
identity, the study highlights the 
emerging patterns that are not 
only of academic interest but also 
social and political significance. 
Two factors that have affected 
tribal life very significantly are 
numerical strength of tribes vis a 
vis non-tribals and modernisa¬ 
tion process among the tribes. 
Tribal languages have therefore 
been invariably affected and 
tribals' responses have been 
varying. The scenario has been 
either one of assertion of tribal 
identity among some tribes or 
regions or erosion of identity 
among others or combination of 
assertion and blending among 
still others. While this may be the 
linguistic scenario, analysis of 
phenomenon such as tribal iden¬ 
tity cannot in my opinion be 
restricted to language alone. 
Rather a number of variables are 
linked with the question of iden¬ 
tity and it is the combination and 
permutation of these that account 
for different layers of tribal iden¬ 
tity. Whereas language is impor¬ 
tant variable, analysis on lan¬ 
guage alone prompts one to such 
conclusion as erosion of tribal 
identity among large number of 
tribes in India. One is therefore 
invariably drawn to know as to 
what identity the tribes assume in 
view of the assimilatory trend. 
If they still maintain identity as 
distinct from others, how do they 
maintain so ? Problems such as 


these could not be ignored in any 
meaningful discussion of tribal 
identity. Further as the author 
points out there are positive and 
negative components of tribal 
identity. And whereas positive 
components are visible where 
tribes form majority and absent 
where they do not, in multi-plu¬ 
ral society negative components 
assume even greater importance 
and gives boost to articulation of 
positive components. Indeed 
even where tribes form majority, 
for example, north-east sharp¬ 
ness in identity articulation in¬ 
variably stems from tribal-non- 
tribal relations. Thus negative 
components have been more vital 
in identity articulation than 
forces within the tribal society. 
This shows that demography per 
se is not as important as the ac¬ 
cess and control over the re¬ 
sources of various kinds between 
tribes and non-tribes. There is 
another kind of general problem 
one encounters as one goes 
through the book. In the wake of 
discussion on language and iden¬ 
tity the author comes out with 
very many interesting observa¬ 
tions and trends. However little 
effort has been made to explain 
them. This becomes more obvi¬ 
ous when unusual trends are 
highlighted. Thus one wonders 
as to why the Kharia tribe dis¬ 
plays decline in language reten¬ 
tion rate despite increase in 
Kharia speaking population. 
Why the Bod os in Assam have 
shown sharp increase in lan¬ 
guage retention rate in the recent 
years ? Why there has been de¬ 
cline of Bhumij language speak¬ 
ers but increase in number of the 
Bhumij tribe. Why there has been 
shift in mother tongue declara¬ 
tion from one language to an¬ 
other in successive censuses es¬ 
pecially in respect of the Kui and 
Banjari. Trends such as these in¬ 
variably raise readers' curiosity. 
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One is hardly sure whether die 
general observation like the so¬ 
cial and political climate is appli¬ 
cable in specific situations such as 
these. Not only that but at times 
the general observation becomes 
intriguing. It has been consis¬ 
tently maintained in die study 
that the south displays a high 
degree of assimilatory trend with 
the dominant culture of the re¬ 
gion. This is dearly reflected in 
the attitude towards language for 
a very high percentage of tribal 
population of this region claims 
non-tribal language as mother 
tongue (p. 48). Yet when one 
takes the case of bilingualism, the 
low rate of bilingualism in the 
region especially Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu is attributed to rela¬ 
tive isolation of tribal from the 
non-tribal population (p. 54). In a 
work rich in quantitative and 
qualitative data, probability of 
some error creeping in could not 
be ruled out. Such errors how¬ 
ever are fewer. It is not possible 
to point out all but it would not 
be out of place to mention the 
more general ones. Contrary to 
what is stated the Garo speakers 
form majority in one district 
(now divided into two) and not 
in four districts (p. 91). Again to 
say that 72 per cent of Rabha 
speaking population reside in 
Meghalaya is factually wrong. 
The study seems to rely much on 
census data. One would have ex¬ 
pected a note on how language in 
general and tribal language in 
particular has figured in succes¬ 
sive census enumerations. This 
becomes pertinent as a great deal 
of prejudices and biases prevail 
against the tribes and tribal lan¬ 
guages at the regional level. Such 
attitudes colour much the way 
tribes and their languages are 
formulated and enumerated. 


These are minor detractions demic, administrative and policy 
in what is otherwise an important significance. The ethnographic 
contribution to tribal studies. The material is rich and presentation 
problematique studies has so far lucid and interesting. Researches, 
remained unexplored and issues administrators and planners will 
raised are considerable aca- find the book handy and useful. 
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invites you to contribute to the Special Number it proposes to 
bring out on the occasion of the 

11th New Delhi World Book Fair 

being hekfbn 5-13 February 1994. 

The themes chosen for the special issue are: 

i) My Favourite Reading 

You may like to discuss any outstanding book or books that 
you may have read during the last three years and share the 
thrill with our readers; or, you may also discuss some out¬ 
standing author whose writings have inspired you and have 
carved a niche of their own in your mindscape. 

ii) Society Without Books ? 

Can we really visualise a society without books ? Books have 
such a profound influence on our total make up that despite all 
the technological innovations and media onslaughts, the book 
is likely to hold its own for all times. The various sub-themes 
are: 

a) Reading and Thinking 

b) Ubrary and Learning 

c) Books and Higher Education 

d) Books for Research 

e) University Publishing 

f) Books in the Information Age 

g) Globalisation of Knowledge 

h) What Endures 

Your contributions should reach the Editor latest by 
January 10,1994. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


A Uit of research scholars registered for doctoral degrees in Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
library it Information Sdenci 

1. Abba* Khan Ashraf Ahmed, Citation analysis 01 me doc¬ 
toral dissertations submitted to At Shlvajl University, Kol¬ 
hapur in pan sciences, 0963*92). Shiva ji. DrS R Gimjri, Prof 
and Head, Depa r tment of Library and Information Science, Gul- 
bargs Uaivaalty, Gulhargs. 

2. Abdul Majeed. ICC An investigation into the role of uni¬ 
versity libraries in science and technology research in Kerala. 
Kerala. OGCerarajm, Dep a r t ment of Library and bifonnation 
Scie n ce, Uiriveslly of Koala, Trivandrum. 

3. Jain, Vivekanand. Information need* and their fulfil¬ 
ment: A atsdy of the nseia of llbrarie* and Information centres 
of M F. H S Gorv. Dr R G Parashar, Dr Ha rising Gour Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, Sager. 

Psychology 

1. AwasthJ, Pumitna. A atndy of som e behavioural prob¬ 
lems of tribal women In relation to their changing life style. 
BHU. Dr R CMishra, Department of Psychology, Banaras Hindu 
University, VaranaaL 

2. Dubey Sushi] Kumar. Psychological analysis of voting 
behaviour in India. BHU. Dr M Arora, Department of Psycho¬ 
logy, Banaras Hindu University, VaranaaL 

3. Gupta, Alka. Coping style of adolescents as a function of 
personality, type of atreaaor and family environment HP. Dr A S 
Sethi, Department of Psychology, Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla. 

4. Hanumant Chand. Relationship of social and personal 
resources to mental health of adults. BHU. Dr M Aron, Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology, Banaras Hindu University, VaranaaL 

5. Harveen Kaur. Stress-health relationship among medical 
profearlonali rRole ofparaunnHty-hardliicas coping sad family 
support. HP. Ek A 5 Sethi, Department of ftyctatogy, Hbnadial 
Pradesh University, Shimh. 

4 Kaplan Navesn. Organisational role stress, type behavi¬ 
our pattern, coping and psychological well-being HP. Dr Sagar 
Shanna, Department of Psychology* Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, ShMa. 

7. Rezad, Azsnnidokht. Psychosocial correlates of stress 
among patients with migraine. Panjsb. Prof Jintendra Mohan, 
Department of Psychodogy, Pan jab University, Chandigarh and 
Dr S Ftabhakar, Prof, Department of Neurology, Postgraduate 
Institute of Medical Education and Research, Chandigarh. 

8. Sain, Niti. Sexuality, self/body Image and personality of 
Klimauri tribal women, as related to edocaHoit. HP. Dr (Mra) K 
A ShfaaM, Department of Psychology, Hhmdwl Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, ShimU. 


9. Sarika. Relationship of some background factory person¬ 
ality variables, life-style and traditional, non-traditional career 
choice among women in a casual model HP. Dr A S Sethi, De¬ 
partment of Psychology, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

10. Verms, Jays- Self concept and family communication of 
Tibetan and Himachal! adolescent girls. HP. » (Mra) K A 
Shirali, Department of Psychology, Himachal Pradesh University^ 
Shimla. 

Sociology 

1. Srivsstava, Ajajr Kumar. Ram Mohan Key aur aamajik 
pariviirtan: Bharatiya samaj ke parivartan ke sandaibha mein 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy ke yogdan ka samaj vaigyanik adhyayan. 
BHU. Prof O P Gupta, Department of Sociology, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

Social Work 

1. Janardan, Pin trudkar Vilas. A study of labour productivity 
to powcrloom industry to Soiapor. ShivajL DC M S Makandar, 
Department of Social Wok, Waldund College, Sob pur. 

Political Science 

1. Shukla, Hardutt. Bhartiya rastravad, d harms 
nirapekshita anr BJP. BHU. Dr TN Rant Department of Political 
Science, Banaras Hindu University, VaranaaL 

2. Tlwarl, Mahendra Nath. Bhartiya rajnttl meto Rajiv 
Gandhi In bhamika. BHU. Dr D C A Khan, Department of 
Political Science, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Upadhyay, Scutum. Uttar Pradesh Vidhan Sabha meto 
mahilayon kee bhamika, 1973 to 1992. BHU. Plxf R H Sharon,, 
Department of Political Science; Banaras Hindu University, Var¬ 
anasi. 

Economics 

1. Archana Kumari. An evshutton of IRDP to Vsranasl Dis¬ 
trict BHU. Dr Rajendra Rai, Department of Economic^ Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 

2. Khan, Mohd Aslam. Free intrest banking: Its relevance 
to India. BHU. Dr S C Srivsstava, Department of Economics, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Yadav, Prem Lata. Bharat mein luiahl kandhan kee 
sambhavanayen. BHU- Dr A R Prasad, Departure# of Econom¬ 
ics, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Law 

1 Pareche, Anil Ratna. Lok sewayon mein araJcshan sam- 
bandhl saoivaidhanlk upabandhon ka ek asnjSc evam vidhtya 
adhyayan: Bhartiya Samvidhan keanuchhed 14,16 evam 33$ ke 
vlshcsh saudarbh meto tatha Mandal Ayog ke prativedan ke 
pniprekihyi mein. Vlkram. Dr G C Ktfaiwai, Govt Madhaw 
College, Ujsin. 
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2. Srivaaiava, Amir Nath. Right of accused in Indian laws. 
BHU. Prof C M juiwili, Deportment of Law, Banana Hindu 
University, VaranasL 
Ed notion 

1. Mohandas; GK, Role of rural development department 
training ptvpammi fat developing human resource in Kerala. 
Kerala. Dr K Sivadaaan Pillai, Director, Centre for Adult, Con¬ 
tinuing Education and Extension,, University of Kerala, Karla vat- 
tom. 

Commerce 

1. Shukla, Abhay Shankar. Profit planning in a competitive 
environment A case study of ITI Ltd, Mankapur U P. BHU. Dr 

,V SSrngh, Department of Commerce, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

2. Yadav, Ganesh Prasad. Hoshangabad kthetriyagnuneen 
bank kee karya prana 11 evam upalabdhiyon ka alodmatmak 
adhyayan. H S Gour. Dr J K fain, Aastt Prof, Dr Hanringh Gout 
V ishwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

Home Science 

1. Das, UpL Mass Communication in women's develop* 
ment BHU Dr (Ms) Indua Btshnoi, Department of Home Science, 
Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

2. Khare, Neeta.The study of nutritional status of 1 to 6 year 
age group children of Sagar City. H S Gour. Dr P D Tewari, 
Department of Geography, Dr Hansingh Gour Vishwavidyalaya, 
Sagar. 

Management 

1. Rat Ram Chandra. Appraisal of financial and other man* 
agements consultancy services available to small scale indus¬ 
tries in India. BHU. Dr S K Singh, Faculty of Management Stud¬ 
ies, Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

. HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

1. Dixit Hirishikesh Pratap Rao. Mimansa darahan mein 
pnttp&dit Kann-Sldhant ke ek umeekehatmak adhyayan. 
BHU. Dr Kripa Shankar, Department of Philouaphy and Religion, 
Banaras Hindu University, VaranasL 

2. Opia, Copal Krishna. Shankaradaitwa anr Shaktadaitwa: 
Ek tnknatmak adhyayan. BHU. Prof R R Pandey, Department of 
Philosophy and Religion, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Verma, Prandla. Vlvckanand ka darahan. BHU. Prof R R 
Pandey, Department of Philosophy and Religion, Banaras Hindu 
University, VaranasL 

4 Yadav Rajnath. Jain darahan mein praman kee avadhar- 
ana.'BHU Dr. Sagar Mai fain, P V fain Research Institute, 
Karaundi, Varanasi and Dr M R Mehta, Department of Philoso¬ 
phy, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Language k Literature 
English 

1. Baliga, G V Prasanth Kunur^fte outsider In the poetry of 
Dam Macaco. BHU. Dr M S Pandey, Department of English, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 


2. Jha, Rah* Kumar. Tha novels of Cltaman Nehafe A stody in 
political cottkioosaea*. BHU Dr B L Tripe thi, Dep artm e nt of 
English, Barons Hindu University, VaranasL 

3. Khanna, Monika. Experience and vision in the plays of 
Christopher Try. BHU. Dr R K Shukla, Department of English, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

4. Mandat, ShntbanL Education of the hero in the novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray. BHU. Dr S K Sfaiha, Department of 
English. Banaras Hindu Unlvendty, VaranasL 

5. Mandhan, Shabnam. Tennyson and T S EUoE A compara¬ 
tive appraisal. BHU. Dr Asha Biswas, Department of English, 
Banana Hindu University, Varanasi 

6. Manga, Mminder. Portrayal of dehwkm in he novels of 

Anita DesoL BHU. Dr A Sbar, Department of Banaras 

Hindu University, VaranasL 

7. Phillips, Anupama M. Immigrant experience in recent 
Indo-Anglian fiction. BHU. Dr A Shear, Department of English, 
Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

8. Prasad, Koiasan! Rajendra. The poetry of A1 Purdy. BHU, 
Dr ADm Nlgam, Department of English, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi. 

9. Singh, Seema. Alice Walker: A critical study. BHU. Prof 
R S Shatma, Department of English, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

Sanskrit 

1. Lathika Kuman. B. Vedanlasara Slddhartha Sarasan- 
graha: An edition and study. Kerala. Dr Devakl Antherfanam. Sr 
Gr Lectiaw, Department of Vedanta, Govt Sanskrit College, Tri¬ 
vandrum 

2 Shah, Anjana. Sanskrit sahitya ka samanvyalnutk 
adhyayan* BHU Dr Saraswah Singh, Department of Sanskrit, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

Hindi 

'"T'Acharya, Sandeep Kumar Bhartendn ke sahitya mein 
aamaflk chetna. HP. Dr C L Gupta, Department of Hindi, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh University, Shim la. 

2. Babu. f. Depiction of sodal consciousness In the novels of 
Rajendra Yadav. Kerala. Dr V V Vlswazn, Lecturer, University 
College; University of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

3. Batabyal faya. Malta Anchal aur Ganadevata ka tulanat- 
makadhyoyan.BHU. I> Shiv Karan Singh, Department of Hindi, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

4. DUe Ram. Vishnu Prabhakar ka lutha sahitya. HP 1> 
(Mrs) K Raina, Department of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, Shim la. 

5. Diwan Singh. Shiv Prasad Singh k< katha sahitya mein 
samafik yatharth. HP. Dr (Mss) Saraswati Bha 11a, Department of 
Hindi, Himachal Pradesh University, Shintla. 

6. Duni Chand. ASthven dafhak ke Hindi apoayasonmeln 
yugecn pariveah. HP. Dr AnjanaChauhan, Department of Hindi, 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 
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7. Kalpna Rinl. Vartmnt Hindi kavita: Kathya evara thUpa, 
1M9 •* an) Ink. HP. Dr Kriahan Kumar, Department of Hindi, 
H imac h al Pradeah University, Shimla. 

B. Kulwant Singh- Himadul Pradeah ke Brafbhasha 
kaviyon ke yogdaii ka nmeduhalmik adhyayan. HP. Dr 
Piyouab Guled, Department of Hindi, Govt College, Dharam- 
shala. 

9. Meena Kumart Kathakar Rahul Sankrityayan kee kk 
majOc-itUiaaOc drbhtt. HP. Dr Lallan Rai, Department of Hindi, 
Himachal Pradeah University, Shtaila. 

10. Mohanadundran, P R. Influence of Yashpal on the later 
Hindi novels. Kerala, Dr K Padmavathy, Principal, Govt College, 
Kanavattom. 

11. Pandey, Laxmi. Swats n tray ottar Hindi upanyason mein 
gramon k a swamp. H SGour. Dr Usha Bhatnagar, Department of 
Hindi, Dr Harisingh Gour VisbwavJdyaiaya, Sagar. 

12 Pandey, Manoj Kumar. Kablr kee lok kalyan chetana. 
BHU Dr Surya Narayan Dwivedi, Department of Hindi, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 

13 Pandey, Subash Chhayavadi kavita mein rashtriyata kee 
bhavana. BHU. Dr Radhe Shyam Dubey, Department of Hindi, 
Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

14 Pandit, Sunita. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi aur Vidya Niwas 
Mishia ke atmapank nibandhon ka tnlnatmak adhyayan. HP 
Dr (Mrs) Krishna Rains, Department of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh 
University, Shim la 

15. Partap Singh. Trilochan ka kavya : feewan bodh aur 
shilpa. HP. Dr Lallan Rai, Department of Hindi, Himachal 
Pradeah University, Shim la. 

16. Rai, Sanjay. Nirala kee vy»ngdri*hH : Rachnatmak haa- 
takehep ke sandarbh mein. HP, Dr Anti Rakeshi, Department of 
Hindi, Himachal Pradeah University Evening College, Shim la. 

17. Shaima, Hari Ram. Nai kavita ke kavlyon ka 
kavyadanhan: Agyeya, Bhanti, Saxena evara Sahay ke san¬ 
darbh mein. HP. Dr R N Mehta, Department of Hindi, Himachal 
Pradesh University Evening College, Shim la. 

IB. Singh, Amar Nath Ramcharit Manas aur Kamban Rama- 
yam Ek tuianatmak adhyayan. BHU. Dr 9dv Karan Singh, De¬ 
partment of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

19. Singh, Chhaya Rani Prasad aur Prcmchand ke katha a- 
hltya mein Isal sama) ka Chilian : Ek anusheelan. H S Gour. Dr 
Rammab Diwalcar, Department of Hindi, Dr Hansingh Gour 
Viswavidyalaya, Sagar. 

20. Sbigh, Shashi. Dwivedi yugecn alochana aur Acbazya 
Sam Chandra Shukla. BHU. Prof N N Upadhyaya, Department 
of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

21. Sood Anjfee. Bhagwati Charan Verm# ke upanyason 
mein aamajik drama. HP. Dr Sri Ram Shanna, Department of 
Hindl/lfimachal Pradesh University, Shim la. 

22. Suresh Kumari. Upendranath Ashk ke upanyasan mein 


sanujikyathsrth ka viihledian. HP. Dr C LGifb, Department 
of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

23. Thakur, Kashmir Singh. Harivansh Rai Bacfachan ka 
kavya mein prem aur saunduya bhavana. HP. Dr (Mrs) jogeah 
Kaur, Departmmt of Hindi, Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla. 

24- Uraam Lata, Kullui lok sahltya kee aanskritik prieh- 
tabhuml. HP. Dr C L Gupta, Department of Hindi, Himachal 
Pradesh University, Shimla. 

Urdu 

1. Rabibuddin. Masnaviyat-c-Mecr : Tahqeeq-va-tadveen. 
BHU Dr S H A Naqavi, Department of Urdu, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

Bengali m 

1. Mahapatra, Kabita Das Mcdinipurer upabhasa BHU 
Prof Das, Department of Bengali, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

Tamil 

1 Thanga val, R. A structural study of Tamil folk laics. BHU 
Dr N A BharaU, Department of Indian Languages (Tamil), Ba- 
naras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Malaya lam 

1. Honey, P. Thachdllippattukal s A critical study. Kerala. Dr 
V Gangs dha ran Nalr, Sub-Editor, Malaya Lam Lexicon, University 
of Kerala, Trivandrum 

2. Usha kumari, B. Novalinte Kala-Uroobinte novalukale 
atisthanamakki oranweshanam. Koala. Dr B Benjamin, Reader, 
Department of Malayalam, University of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

Tclugu 

1. Bharani Kumar, J V S S S. Life and works of Balavyasa 
Subrahmanya Sastri, Varanasi. BHU. Prof J S Pralcasa Rao, De¬ 
partment of Tedugu, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

2 Pandey, Narayan. A comparative study of contribution 
of Pram Chand and Gurajade in social reformation. BHU. Dr 
J S Prakasa Rao, Deportment of Telugu, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi 

Geography 

1. Chattopadhyaya, Sangeeta. Perspectives of women's de¬ 
velopment In Varanasi District, U P : A geographical study 
BHU. Dr J Singh. Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi. 

2. Gupta, Nisha Rani Urbanization in Jharkhand Region of 
Bihar: A geographical analysis. BHU. Dr R B Singh, Department 
of Geography, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Jha, Sanjay Kumar. Landnse and planning in Madhubani 
District, Bihar. BHU. Dr P R Shanna, D e partment of Geography, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

4. Mishra, Dfiyanendn Kumar. Ground water resources of 
Barabanki District: A geographical study. BHU Dr V K Rai, 
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Department of Geography, Banana Hindu Uidverdty, Varanasi. 

5. Mukherjec, Sudeepto. Resource a and environmental 
managMUmtin Dtlbuipn) Plateau, Bihar. BHU. Df PRSharma, 
Department of Geography, Baturas Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6. Pandey, Ajai Kumar. Vannaat te ValUa ke beech Cariga 
dwara katav evam uika manav adhivas per prahhaV : Ek 
bhaugeHk adhyayan. BHU. Dr (Mra) M Agrawal, Department of 
Geography, Banana Hindu University, Varanasi. 

7. Pandey, An and Naraln. Mau Janpad mein gramln 
adhishthanon lea rapantaran: Ek bhaugeHk adhyayan. BHU. Dr 
V K Rai, Department of Geography, Baturas Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

8. Pandey, Sushama. Hydrogeomorphologiral investigation 

In parts of Sonbhadia District, based on remote sensing tech¬ 
nique. BHU. Dr S P MJshra, Department of Geography, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. < 

9 Rai, Arun Kumar. A gcohydrology and ground water re¬ 
sources of SullanpurDistrict, UP. BHU.DrV KRai, Department 
of Geography, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

10. Rajeev Ranjan Environmental impact and management 
in Coal Field, SlngraulL BHU. Prof Onkar Singh* Department of 
Geography, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

11. Shukla, Arvmd Kumar. Rural development and planning 
of Kasiya Block, District Dcoria, U P. BHU Dr P R Sharma. 
Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu Univearsity, Varan as. 

12 Singh, Anju. Gramin vfkas karyakram ka prabhav: Vara- 
hani Vikas Khand ka bhaugolfk adhyayan. BHU Dr D N Singh, 
Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Singh, Man gal Prasad. Impact of agricultural innovations 
on landuse in Sasaram Tahsil: A study in geography. BHU Dr 
R Y Singh, D epa r tm ent of Geography, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi- 

14. Singh, Shailendra Kumar. Uttari-purvi Madhya Pradesh 
nchcha bhtunl mein nagari karan : Ek bhaugolik vishleshan 
BHU. Dr B N Singh* Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi 

15. Srivastava, Amiradha. Naugarh block mein Kharwar 
JanJati per paiyavaran asantulan ka prabhav. BHU. Dr (Mrs) M 
Agrawal, Depvtmoit of Geography, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

16. Skivtsbm, Neena A geographical study of problems and 
management of solid waste disposal: A case of Lucknow City. 
BHU. Ct V K Kumra, Department of Geography, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 

17. Tiwari, Lakshmi Kant Urban housing problems In Agra 
City: A geographical study. BHU. Dr V K Kumra, Department of 
Geography, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

18. Thwart, StaoMunL Changing todo-cnltnral and economic 
landscspa in Vhabhua District, Bihar. BHU. Dr Hem Ptiya Devi, 
Department of Geography* Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 


19. Thwart, Hasp Shankar. Gew so fph p l o gkai study of se* 
lected ana. BHU. FWf W K P Stabs, Department of Geography, 
Banaras Hindu Unhtaraity, Varanasi. 

History 

1. Days!, Chsitdnbhudiui Sushil Kumar. Madhya Pradesh 
mete Swedish Protestant Mlasionariyoa kelekhoa ka ttOws&c 
vivechan, san 1878 se 1978 talc. H S Gout. Dr D P Awasthi,Govt 
Post Graduate College^ Ghhind wars- 

2. Dubey, Madhusudan. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru evam 
unki dharam nirpekahta aambandlri avdhama. H S Gout. Dr 
M D Mishra,Govt College. Beena. 

3. Durgesh Singh- Madhya Bharat kahatra mein adhanflt 
shiksha ka vikas, 1951-56. H S Gout. Dr M P Palhak, Govt Col¬ 
lege, Sagar. 

4 ELeswarupu, SUa Maha Lakshmi. A Paleonograpkte study 
of Satavmhana inscriptions. BHU. Prof L K Tripathl, Departmestt 
of Andent Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5l Jaiswal, Sanjay. Puranon mein nari BHU. Dr Mohd Nas- 
oem. Department of Anaeit Indian History, Culture and Archae¬ 
ology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6. Jitcndra Singh Bharat mein punjlvadi vikas, san 1918 se 
1947 tak H S Gout Dr D C Sharma, Department of History, Dr 
Harlsingh Gour Vlshwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

7. Manorama Devi. Jain kalan mein pratik chitran. BHU. Dr 
Hanhar Singh, Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

8. Nagendra Singh. Pratapgarh evam Jaunpur zllon kapura- 
tattva. BHU Prof P Singh, Department of Ancient Indian I bstory. 
Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

9. Pandey, Knti. Paimars Man)a and his times. BHU ProfM 
Prasad, Department of Andent Indian History, Culture and Ar¬ 
chaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

10 Pandey, Ramanuj Mahabharat ke istri palm. BHU Prof 
L K Trlpatht, Department of Andent Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

11. Psndcy, Shri Pcakash. Jahangir kaleen itihas lekhan. 
BHU. Dr J Chaubev Department of History, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi. 

12. Singh* Afay Shekhar. Kubcr in Ancient India. BHU. Prof 
V C Srivastava, Department of Andent Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Singh, Shlveshwar Kumar Prasad. Pndhan Magadh 
Samrajya vyavaatfaa ka ulkarah evam apbnK<dk century to 
12th century A D. BHU. Prof L K Tripalhl, Department of Andent 
Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi. 

14 SonL Harish Kumar. Mahakoshal mein radUriyaandolyM 
Subhadra Knmari Chadian ke vldieA aandarbh mein. H 5 
Gour. Dr M P Pathsk. Govt College, Sagar. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Nlranjon Reddy, K. Bhanamathi A psychological invest!' 
gallon. Osman ia. 

Sociology 

1. Oubey, Vijay Laxnu Vishwavidyaleen prashaakiya evam 
shaikduilk vyavaatha ka adhyayan. HS Gour. Pro/N K Gurha, 
Head, Department of Sociology, Dr Hari Singh Gour Vishwav- 
idyalaya, Sager 

2. Goutham Rao, N. Socio-cultural {actor* of drug abuse In 
an urban community with special reference to Hyderabad. 
Oamanra. 

3. Kannabiran, Kalpana Temple women in Sooth India : A 
study in political economy and social history JNU Prof Yogtm- 
dra Singh, Centre for the Study of Sodal Systems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi 

4 Syod Sami Ahmad. India's population : A demographic 
profile with special reference to urban areas, 1961-81. JNU. Prof 
M K Premi, Centre for the Study of Regional Development, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

Sodal Anthropology 

1 Chattopadhyay, Arun Kumar. Religion magic with craft 
among the Kandha of Baiaguda area of Phulbani District, 
Orissa. Culcutta. 

2 Darkatakl, Bandana. Child rearing practices and develop¬ 
mental status of children In some tribal communities of Assam 
Gauhab Prof A C Bhagabati, Department of Anthropology, 
Gauhati University, Cuwahati. 

3 Mohanty, Bibhub Bhusan. Land alienation and depeasan- 
Usafion In Orissa: A case study. SambaJpur. Dr P N Panda, PG 
De pa rt m ent of Anthropology, Sambalpur University, Jyotf Vihar, 
Bur la. 

Political Science 

1. George, Mathews. Militarization and its Impact on hu¬ 
man rights in Southeast Ada with special reference to the Phil¬ 
ippines, 1972-1986. Gandhi I> C V Cheriyan, Prof and Head 
(Retd), School of International Relations, Mahatma Gandhi Uni¬ 
versity, Kottayant 

2. Karumanchi, Rajya LakshmL Transition to civilian rule in 
Brazil! Administration of Jose Samcy, 1985-1990. JNU. Prof R 
Narayanan, Center for American and West European Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univeraty, New Delhi. 

3. Kumar, Ravi Bhushan Coastal tourism and its ecological 
impact in third world countries: A case study of Western Coast 
of India. JNU. Prof R C Shanna, Centre for International Politics, 
Organization and Disarmament, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 


4. Muthaiah, P. Reservation* and recruitment: A study with 
special reference to scheduled castes In A P, 1981-1990. Osma- 
nia. 

5. Narinder Kumar. The politics of Intervention in interna¬ 
tional relations: A case study of US intervention in Nicaragua, 
1979-88. JNU. Plrof K PMisra, Centre for International Politics, Or¬ 
ganization and Disarmament, Jawaharlal Nehru University , 
New Delhi. 

6. Nigar Zuberi. A comparative study of the roles of India 
and U S A In the politics of Indian Ocean, 1986-91. AMU. Prof 
A P Shanna, Department of Political Science, Aligarh Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

7. Shanna, Ram Sewak Gwalior Nagar Patika Nigam : Ek 
vyaktlparak adhyayan, 1983-1967 : A case study. Jiwaji. Dr H S 
Dwivedi, Theosophical Lodge, Poohbagh, Gwalior. 

6. Shrivastava, Nlta. Sartre's theory of existentialism and its 
Impact on modem political systems. Chasid as. Dr B K Snvas- 
tava, C M D College, BUaspur. 

9. Semi, Rameshwar Prasad. Pt Dccn Dyal Upadhyaya ke 
ekatmak manawad mein rsJnitSk arth vidhan ka adhyayan. 
Jiwaji. Dr H S Dwivedi, Prof, Department of Political Science, 
MLB Arts and Commerce College, Gwalior. 

10. Thangavelu, S P. Communist parties' understanding of 
the Indian State : A study of the Congress and Janata period, 
1966-7 9. JNU Dr Joya Hasan 

Economics 

1 Abnash Kaur. South Africa and Bantuslans : Their eco¬ 
nomic relationship. Delhi. 

2. Baruah, Manoshi. Communication and acceptability be¬ 
haviour of farm women regarding rice farming and post-harvest 
technologies, PAU. 

3. Bhagyalaxml, V. Entrepreneurial growth and problems in 
small scale sector: A micro level study of the industrial units in 
Warangal District Kakatiya. Dr (Mrs) N Vijaya, Department of 
Economics, Kakabya Univeraty, Warangal. 

4 Chandra Mouli, N. Regional cooperation among SAARC 
countries with special reference to trading pattern. Oanania. 

5 Das, Keshahananda. Uneven development, Indian plan¬ 
ning and the strategy of industrialisation: Case of Orissa. JNU. 
Dr TM Thomas Issac 

6. Gupta, Prakash Chandra. Nagariya Malwa ka Jan- 
anklkiya adhyayan. Vikram. I> R P Gupta, 6 Maijapura, Ram- 
pura. District Mandsore. 

7. Hablani, Sulochana Madhya Pradesh train vikrayakar : 
Ek adhyayan, Ravishankar. Dr Hanumant Yadav, Reader, School 
of Studies In Economics, Pt Ravishankar Shukla University, 
Raipur. 

8. Kapase, Pandurang Mahadeo. Differentials in resource 
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use structure and productivities of principal oops in different 
agro-climaric zones of Maharashtra. Mahatma Phule. Prof Jigan- 
nathno R Pa war, Departmait of Agricultural Economics, Ma- 
hatzna Phule Krtshi Vldyapeeth, Rahuri. 

9. Khadwada, Yuba Raj. Some aspects of monetary policy In 
Nepal. Delhi. 

10. Kosta, Durgesh Baba Bhartiya Audyoglk Vikas Bank : 
Sangathan, lcaiyapranati aur upalabdhlyon ka alodianatmak 
mulyankan. DurgawatL Dr D K Slnha, Prof, G S College of Com¬ 
merce and Economics, Jabalpur. 

11. Mehar, ShJbalal. The growth of public revenue in Orissa: 
A time series analysis Samhalpur. Sri R S Rao, P C Department 
of Economics, Sambalpur University, Jyott Vihar. Burla. 

12. Pant, Kalpana. Rural labour market, agricultural devel¬ 
opment in Madhya Pndesh. Durgawad. Dr P D Hazda, 482 S F S 
Sector-A, Pocket-C Vasant Kunj, New Delhi. 

t 

13. Pushpa Kumar! External debt, foreign exchange con¬ 
straint and economic growth in developing countries. 
Kurukshetra. 

14 Shctay,SakharamCangaram A study of creativity la rela¬ 
tion to personality factors of the students from agricultural 
university. Marathwada Agri. Dr G G Nandapurkar, Principal, 
Gramsevak Training Centre, Parbham. 

15 Singh, Ngangbam Narahan The extent of adoption of im¬ 
proved rice practices by die scheduled caste farmers of Ma¬ 
nipur. Manipur. Dr A Ibopishak Singh, Assoc Prof, Manipur Agri¬ 
cultural College, (ralshemba and Dr Rabin Sarmah, Assoc Prof, 
Assam Agricultural University, Jorhat 

16 Sohane. Radhe Shyam Madhya Pradesh laghu evam sh 
mant krishak vikas karyakram : Jabalpur Jile ke vishesh san- 
daibh mein. Durgawad. Dr S N Dubey, Prof, G S College of 
Commerce and Economics, Jabalpur 

17. Syed Ajmal Pasha. Economics of small ruminants in 
droughtprone areas of Karnataka. Bangalore. Dr M V Nadkarru, 
Chairman, Institute for Soda] and Economic Change, Bangalore. 

18. Vasanthi, R. Rural wage employment programme : An 
analytical study with particular reference to JRY in Andhra 
Pradesh. Osmania. 

19. Vdayudhan, K V. A study of industrial cooperatives in 
Kerala with special reference to modem small scale sector. 
CUST Dr N Chandrasekhran Pillai, Prof, School of Management 
Studies, Cochin University of Science and Technology, Kochi, 

20 Yadkikar, Damodar Ramchandra Behavioural impact of 
Krishi vigyan Kendras in Maharashtra : An analytical study 
Marathwada Agri Dr G G Nandapurkar, Principal, Gramsevak 
Training Centre, Parbham. 

Law 

1. Kazi Ashraf Unnisa Promissory cstoppal and contractual 
obligations: A study of the developing trends in England and in 
India Bangalore Dr V B Coutinho, Principal and Dean, Univer¬ 
sity Law College, Palace Road, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

2. Prasanna, A Forest and the law: Problems and perspec¬ 
tives. CUST. Dr N 5 Chandrasekharan, Prof and Head, Depart¬ 
ment of Law, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Kochi. 

3 Rama, Bal Krishan. Administration of civil and criminal 


Justice through panchsytiadalats in State of Jammu Sc Kashmir. 
Jammu. Dr B P S Sshgal, Department of Law, University of 
Jammu, Jammu. 

4. Soman, N S. Land reforms: Law and social mores. CUST. 
Dr G Sadaslvan Natr, Reader, Department of Law, Cochin Uni¬ 
versity of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

5. Venkata Rao, Rambhatla. Prisoners rights and Judicial 
process: A critique. Andhra. 

Public Administration 

1. Vldya Sagar, G. The role of depots In operational admini¬ 
stration of AP SRTC i A comparative study. Osmania. 

Education 

S' 1. Chakraborty, Samiran. Bahaviounl, motivational and 
em otional characteristics of male and female Indian Gymnast at 
different levels of performance. JlwaJL DC M S Gill Reader, 
Laxmibai National College of Physical Education, Gwalior. 
y 2. Gcswami, Shasfrikant Mohan Lai. Nutritional and physi¬ 
cal status of Indian sportsman with special reference to their 
physical activities and energy expenditure. Punjabi. Dr D K 
Kansal, Department of Sports Science, Punjabi University, Pa¬ 
tiala 

3. Gupta, Kiran Analysis of verbal teacher behaviour 
among elementary and secondary school teachers in relation to 
social cohesion and institutional stress. Jammu. Dr N R Shanna, 
Department of'Education, University of Jammu, Jammu. 

^ 4. Gurkaranjit Kaur. Effect of training on some biochemical 
parameters of female players Punjabi Dr M S Sohal, Reader, 
Department of Sports Science, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

5 Kaja! Jagbir Singh A study of personality characteristics 
and attribution style of high achieving and low achieving 
sportsmen Kurukshetra. 

6 Kulkami, Sulochana Dattatray A study of relation be¬ 
tween educational performance snd job achievement of nursing 
tutors of Gujarat State Gujarat. Dr (Mrs) L K Patel. 

7. Sudershan Kumar. A study of actualization in relation to 
certain personality variables and environmental factors. Delhi 

8. Syamab, Moka. A study of the dynamism of the female 
students of higher education with special reference to their 
social, political and academic activities : Their attitudes and 
aspirations Andhra 

- 9. Taneja, Sudhir Kumar. An evaluation of the physical edu¬ 

cation and sports programme In higher education in India. 
Delhi 

Commerce 

1 De, Aloke Kumar Problems of working capital manag- 
ment of public enterprises with special reference to Eastern 
Coalfields Limited, Burdwan Sri P Chakraborty, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

2. Dewangan, Dhannu Prasad. Madhya Pradesh mein 
resham udyog mulyankan : Chhattlsgarii kshetra ke vishesh 
sandarbh mein Ghasldas Dr R C Saxena, C M D College, Bi- 
laspur. 

3. Garg, Madhu. A study of IMF loans and planned eco¬ 
nomic development of India. Delhi. 
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4. Gupta, Rakeah. Income end employment effects of IRDP 
In Jemma District Jammu. Dr RD Surma, Department of Com¬ 
merce; University of Jammu, Jammu. 

5. Khalaf, Hani A M & A critical study of foreign trade 
between India and file Calf countries daring the period, 1960- 
1990 with special emphasis on overseas marketing activities. 
Nagpur. Prof N B Vaidya, Department of Humanities and Sods] 
Sciences, Laxmhvanyan Institute of Technology, Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity, Nagpur. 

6. Farvafiunenl VenL State and status of women ot work: A 
study of educated women employees in selected public sector 
undertakings In Visakhapainam City. Andhra. 

7 Ravichandrajn, B. A study of Sanchayika scheme of Gov- 
erfiment of India, School Savings Bank: An evaluation of its na¬ 
tional level performance from the year 1970 to 1968. Nagpur 
Prof P A Pali], Head, Departmoit of Management Studies and 
Research, Dhanwate National College, Nagpur. 

8 Salatneh, Rafat Salameb Mahmoud. Kuwait's oil deal with 
Asia and Far Hast 1968-1988. Nagpur, Prof A H Vajre, Depart¬ 
ment of Management Studies and Research, Dhanwate National 
College, Nagpur 

9. Singha, Rajmaiu. Management in handloom industry: A 
study of the production and marketing of hand looms for 
exports. Manipur Dr V S Pai, Assoc Prof, Departmoit of Com¬ 
merce, Manipur Unlvosity, Imphal. 

Home Science 

1 Nagi, Jaswantsingh Development and evaluation of a set 


of instructional material for selected aspects of children's cloth¬ 
ing coarse. Baroda. 

2. Shanna, Rekhs RatanlaL Nutritional evaluafion and stor¬ 
age studies of wheat. Nagpur. Dr (Mrs) S A Vail, Lecturer, 
Department of Hame-Sdence; Nagpur University, Nagpur and 
Dr (Mrs) P N Shastri, Reader, Department of Food Technology, 
Laxmlnanysn Institute of Technology, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

Management 

1. Ghani, ZlauL A study of marketing problems and pros¬ 
pects of bakery products with special reference to Modem Bak¬ 
eries, India Lid. AMU. Prof Najmul Hasan, Department of Busi¬ 
ness Administration, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 

2. Gupta, Qiandra Prakash Capital budgeting decision** 
under fuzzy environment Delhi 

3. Kama Raju. Tamminana. Human resource management in 
public enterprises: A atndy of selected units in Visakhapainam. 
Andhra. 

4. Kandan, M. Factors behind time msnagment: A socio- 
paychological approach. Delhi. 

5- Lalitha Rani A study of women entrepreneurs in 
Visakhapainam City. Andhra. 

6 PoudyaL Santhosh Raj. A study of decision-making in 
Nepalese public enterprises. Delhi. 

7 Subba Rao, Uppalapati. Marketing practices and prob¬ 
lems of cotton growers in A P with special reference to Praka- 
sam District Osman la 


EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A list of select articles and editorials on education from newspapers received in the 

AIU Library during November 1993 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Kundu, Manmatha Change in values : Impact on teachers. 
The Hindu 30.11.93, 

Nandakumar, Prema. Self-deansing culture * Need of the 
hour The Hindu 16.11.93 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Bose, Pallab Camp followers. Indian Express 2711 93 

Cocndius, DJ K. Paradoxes of higher education. The Hindu 
2311 93. 

Seraph, Manjiri. How charming is college life ? Deccan 
Chronicle 1.11.93. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Drogin, Bob. Sad lesson for black pupils Deccan Herald 

27.11.93. 

Saritha, P G Rural education - A new perspective. The 
Hindu 9 11.93. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY 6c PLANNING 

EDUCATIONAL COALS (Editorial). Deccan Herald 
19.1193. 


Khullar, K K Common school system . Integration is the 
goal. Patriot 13.11.93. 

Mohan, Sadhna. The school bag burden The Hindustan 
Times 10.11 93. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
ADMISSION BLUES (Editorial). Deccan Herald 411.93 
ADMISSION MUDDLE (Editorial) Indian Express 8.11 93 

Amrlk Singh. Varsi ties must have internal funds. The Times 
of India 20.11.93 

_Vice decisions Deccan Herald 2711.93. 

Banerjce, Shubhanker Problem of dropouts Patriot 
2911.93 

CERTIFICATION NEEDED (Editorial). The Hindu 23.11.93. 
A GOOD beginning (Editorial). The Hindustan Times 

23.11.93. 

Hardwari, LaL The state of universities. The Tribune 

4.11.93. 

Karad, VJshwansth D. New admission system : Is the rem¬ 
edy worse than the disease ? The Hindustan Times 21.11.93. 
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Karan, N A Democracy, autonomy done away with ? Hie 
Hindu 9.11.93. 

Krishna maorthy, B. State of education. Patriot 2.11.93. 

Mahajan, V S. Make PU Central varsity. The Tribune 

17.11.93. 

Shastri, Lallt. Sorry state of higher education. The Hindu 

13.11.93. 

Vedafttam, Vatsala. A supreme farce. Deccan Herald 
61193 

WHAT AILS higher education ? (Edi tonal) The Hindu 

311.93. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Bhatia, Mohan. What ails scientific research. The Hindu 
‘9.1193 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

D Souza, LajwantL MBA degree * Passport to success. The 
Economic Times 3.11.93 ^ 

EDUCATION AND skills (Editorial). The Hindustan Times 
51193. 

Harsolekar, Dinesh Management education vis-a-vis 
industry The Economic Times 3 11 93 

Hasan Mujtaba MBA degree a pre-requisite for corporate 
success The Pioneer 411 93 

Knshnan Nair, C K P Preparing for responsibility The Eco¬ 
nomic Times 3 11.93 

Nayak, Anand Scouting for talent on the campus. The Eco¬ 
nomic Times 3.11.93. 

Susheel Rao, Ch. Junior colleges in a quandary as B1E scraps 
DPhann Deccan Chronicle 15.11.*>3. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

WHITHER DISTANCE education * (Editorial) Deccan Her¬ 
ald 2911.93 

TEACHERS & TEACHING 

Atm a Ram Teachers' contribution vital to society The 
Hindu 30 11 93. 

Rama, V K Education Teaching the teacher The Hindus¬ 
tan Times 5 11 93 

Ramachandra, K Planning the teaching programme. The 
Hindu 30.11 93 

Ramachandra Rao, P Maxing the instruction process 
effective The Hindu 23 11.93 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Kennedy, S Ravi A fillip to country-wide classroom project 
Deccan Chronicle 15.11 93 

Malik, Utpal Linking intellect and technology The Hindu 
211 93 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Chaudhun, Sukanta West Bengal's strict exam standards do 
nothing but put its students on the dole Standard deviations The 
Telegraph 10.11.93 

Qioudhury, Rabindra Kumar. Oral examination In evalu¬ 
ation process The Assam Tribune 26.11 93 

Gupta, S G School-based and external assessment. The 
Times of India 11.11 93. 

Snnivas, K. Cheating goes hi-tech. Indian Express 27.11.93. 


Taiwar, Ashwani. Blueprint for a new system. Indian Ex¬ 
press 28.11.93. 

Uberoi, N K. Examination system : Reform Is the key. The 

Hindustan Times 3.11.93. 

Viswanathan, Prema and others. Multi f-.o problems: Minus 
easy answers. Indian Expires* 28.1193. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 
BRAIN DRAIN or gain ? (Editorial) The Hindu 27.11.93. 
Ghosh, B N. Brain drain or brain overflow ? The Tribune 

25.11.93. 

GosWaml Dibya Hash. Foreign aid and higher education. 
The Assam Tribune 711.93. 

Jalote, PanltaJ. Bettering the balance The Economic Times 

8.11.93. 

Nageshwar, K. 'Paymentscats' m more professional courses. 
Deccan Chronicle 8.11 93. 

Srinivasa Rao, P. Capitation fee: An alternative. The Hindu 

16.11.93. 

LIBRARIES A BOOKS 

Bhutalia, Urvashi The mammoth book show. The Hindu 
71193 

Rao, Buchy Wooing the bookworm The Statesman 
20 1193 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Samuel Babu, N. Giving equal opportunities for the 
disabled The Hindu 3011 93 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Shotton, John. Why are girls being denied their right to edu¬ 
cation ? The Pioneer 5 11.93 

ADULT EDUCATION 

GENDER DISPARITY in literacy (Editorial) The Hindu 

2811.93 

Sivadasan Pillai, K Total literacy and population education 
The Hindu 9 11 93 

ELEMENTARY A SECONDARY EDUCATION 
TWIN ISSUES at stake (Editorial). The Hindu 16.11 93. 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A COUNTRY STUDIES 
Dubashi, jagannath. California debates on quality of school 
education. The Economic Times 6.11 93. 

Rajagopalan, T. Die Amen can education scene: The Hindu 

2511.93 

INSTITUTIONAL PROFILE 

Mistry, Shirecn The British Council 'India's life Apart of it\ 
The Economic Times 1611 93 

Ramachandra Reddy, P Sn Padmavathi Women's Univer¬ 
sity Making strides despite hurdles. Deccan Chronicle 8.11.93. 
BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Datta Ray, B. Prof V Venkata Rao and his philosophy of life. 
The Assam Tribune 10 11.93. 

Das, Prabin Chandra. V Venkata Rao : The person 
extraordinary. The Assam Tribune 9.11.93. 

Hussain, A. Few moments with Professor V V Rao. Die 
Assam Trib une 30.11.93. 

Kakati, Satis Ch. Simple living and high thinking : Dr V V 
Rao. The Assam Tribune 30.11.93. 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 

Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 


Applications are invited for one post of Deputy Secretary in the University Grants 
Commission 

Qualifications : Essential: (i) First or second Class Master's Degree of a recognised 
University with a good academic record; (ii) 7 years experience of teaching at University 
or College level or equivalent experience of Educational Administration Desirable : Doc¬ 
torate Degree <*. 

* 

Duties : Mainly educational administration and organisational management. Work is 
largely concerned with internal management in UGC and processing and evaluation of de¬ 
velopment and research proposals in Sciences, Social Sciences and Humanities & Engi- 
neenng/Technology areas of Universities and Colleges. It also includes preparation of 
status reports, initiations, implementation and coordination of higher educational program¬ 
mes These would include also innovative education and quality improvement schemes, 
examination reforms, evaluation techniques and all other aspects essential for Ihe function, 
improvement and coordination of standards of higher education. Such other duties as may 
be assigned by the Commission from time to time. The oflicer may be posted anywhere in 
the country in offices of University Grants Commission 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 3700-125-4700-150-5000 plus usual allowances as admissible to 
Central Government Servants in corresponding posts. 

Age limit : 45 years (Relaxable by 5 years for employees of Central and State 
Govts., Universities and autonomous bodies) 

The post is permanent and retirement benefits in the shape of Pension-cum-Gratuity- 
cum-G.P. Fund are available to the employees of the^Commission. The employees are 
also entitled to the benefit of the medical facilities and allotment of residential accommoda- 
tion/HRA as per rules. The employees are also eligible for the Life Insurance Corporation 
Group Insurance Scheme. 

Applications on plain paper addressed to the Secretary, University Grants Commission, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110 002 giving full particulars about age, academic 
qualifications, experience, present pay and scale of pay, etc. alongwith names of two per¬ 
sons to whom reference may be made by the Commission should reach the office of the 
University Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhl-110 002 on or 
before 31st December, 1993. Incomplete applications will not be considered. 

Persons already in employment should send their applications through their employer 
otherwise these will not be entertained. 
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LIST OF 1CPR PUBLICATIONS 


1. Who's Who of Teachers and Scholars In Philosophy 
in India. Compiled by DAYA KRISHNA 
Munshiram Manohartal PubfishersfM. Ltd Rs.20 

2. A Union Catalogue ot Philosophical Periodicals 
Compted by SUBHASC. BISWAS and BKASHBHAT* 
TACHARYA 

Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 40 

3. Select Bbliography of Journal Articles on Philosophy. 
Religion and Indian Culture 

Compiled by DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 
Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 40 

4. Author and Subject Index of the Philosophical 
Quarterly Complied by DAYA KRISHNA and 
R.S. BHATNAGAR 

Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Rs. 26 

5. Author and Subject Index of the Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Philosophy 

Compiled by DAYAKRISHNA and RS. BHATNAGAR 
Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 20 

6. Author and Subject Index of the Indian Philosophical 
Annual Complied by DAYA KRISHNA and 

R.S. BHATNAGAR 

Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 14 

7. Carvaka/Lokayata: An Anthology of Source Materials 
and Some Recent Studies 

DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA Rs.200 

8. Essays In Social and Political Philosophy 
Edited by KRISHNA ROY and CHHANDA GUPTA 
Allied Publishers Ltd. Rs. 250 (Hardback) Rs. 90 
(Paperback) 

9. A Critical Survey of Phenomenology and 
Existentialism 

MRtNALKANTI BHADRA 

Allied Publishers Ud. Rs. 100 

10. Phenomenology and Indian Philosophy 
Edited by D.P. CHATTOPADHYAYA et at 

Motllal Banarsldasa Rs. 290 

11. Philosophy in India: Traditions, Teachln^and 
Research 

K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY 

Motllal Banarasidass Rs. 90 

12. Role of Tolerance In Indian Culture 
Edited by R. BALASUBRAMANIAN 

Affiliated East West Press (P) Ltd. Rs. 60 

13. History of Indian Philosophy: A Russian Viewpoint 
Edited By Marietta Stepanyants 

Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt Lid. Rs. 150 

14. Philosophical Reflections 
G.C. Nayak 

Motllal Banarsldass Rs. 65 

15. Doubt. Belief and Knowledge 
S1BAJ1BAN BHATTACHARYYA 

Adted Publishers Ud. Rs. 160 

16. Towards a Critique of Cultural Reason 
R. SUNDARA RAJAN 

Oxford University Press Rs. 95 


17. Language, Knowledge and Ontology 

KAU KRISHNA BANERJEE Rs. 180 

16. Kwma, Causation and RetrkxitVeVl^aMy: Concep¬ 
tual Essays In Ethics and Metatthfct 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 250 

19. Philosophy and Religion: Essays in Interpretation 
J.L MEHTA 

Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 175 

20. The Art of tho Conceptual: Exploration in a Concep¬ 
tual Maze Over Three Decades 
DAYAKRISHNA 

Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt. Ud. Rs. 200 

21. Natural Sclenee of the Ancient Hindus 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


Motllal Banarsldass 

22. Sattavlsayak Anviksa (In Hindi) 
YASHDEV SHALYA 

Rs 50 

Rajkamal Prakasan 

23. The Primacy of the Political 

R SUNDARA RAJAN 

Rs. 75 

Oxford University Press 

24. Reference and Truth 

PRANAB KUMAR SEN 

Rs. 150 

Allied Publishers Ltd. 

Rs. 175 

25. Studies In Phenomenology, Hermeneutics and 
Deconstruction 

R. SUNDARA RAJAN 

Aided Publishers Ltd. 

Rs. 190 


26. Man. Meaning and Morality: Essays In Honour of 
Professor Rajendra Prasad 

Effted by R BALASUBRAMANIAN AND RAMAKANTH 

MISRA 

Forthcoming 

27. Perspectives In Philosophy, Religion, Art: Essays In 
Honour of Professor Margaret Chatter)ee 

Edited by R. BALASUBRAMANIAN and 
V.C. THOMAS 

Munshiram Manohartal Pvt Ltd. Rs. 175 

28. Facets of Recent Indian Philosophy 
General Edited R BALASUBRAMANIAN 
Volume. 1: The Metaphysics ol the Spirit P 
Edited by S. P. DUBEY 

Forthcoming 

29. The Philosophy of Professor Daya Krishna 
Edited by K.L SHARMA 
Forthcoming 

30. Freedom, Transcendence and Identity: Essays In 
Memory of KaBdas Bhattacharyya 

Edited by PRADIP KUMAR SEN GUPTA 
Motllat Banarsldass Rs. 135 

31. Ever Unto God: Essays on Gandhi and Religion 

SUSHIt KUMAR SAXENA Rs. 160 

32. The Philosophy of Nikunja Vlhari Banerfee 
Edited by MARGARET CHATTERJEE 
Munshiram Manohartal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Rs. 150 
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33. ThsFhflosophyof J.N. Mohonty 

Edited ty DAYA KRISHNA AND K.L SHARMA 
Munshiram Manoharial Pvt. Ltd. Rs. 175 

34. India's InteitectuaJTradtlons: Attempts at Conceptual 
Reconstructions 

Edited by DAYA KRISHNA 

Motitef Banarsktess Re. 75 

35. A Study of Patanjafl 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

Mattel Banarsktess Rs. 100 

36. Gadadhara's Theory of Objectivity (VIsayatavada) 
SIBAJIBAN BHATTACHARYYA 

Motilal Banarsktess Part. L Rs. 90 

Part. IL Rs. 90 

37. Samvada: A Dialogue between Two Philosophical 
Traditions 

Edited by DAYA KRISHNA et at 

MotDal Banarsktess Rs. 200 


36. Nagarjunkit Madhyamakasastra aur Vlgrahavyavaf- 
tanl (In Hindi) 

YASH DEV SHALVA 

Motilal Banarsktess Rs. 60 

39. ThB Mahabhasya of Patanjall 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

Munshiram Manoharial Publishers Pvt Ltd. Rs. 160 

40. Advafta-SkJdhfh 

Translated with explanations by KARUNA 
BHATTACHARYA 

Motilal Banarsktess Rs. 125 

41. Gangesa’s Theory of indeterminate Perception 
(Nirvlkalpakavada) Part Two 

SIBAJIBAN BHATTACHARYYA 

Munshiram Manoharial Publishers PvL Ltd. Rs. 60 ^ 

42. The Philosophy ol the Tamil Siddhas 
T.N. GANAPATHY 

Affiliated East West Press Pvt. Ctd. Rs. 140 


For details, please write to : 


Director (P&R) 

Indian Council of Philosophical Research 
Rajendra Bhavan, 4th Floor 
210 Deen DayaJ Upadhyaya Marg, 
New Delhi 110002 


LATEST EDmON 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK - 25th Edition 

Salient Features 

Contains information covering al tw Indian Universities including agricultural universities, institutes of national importance 
(Including IITs) and deemed to be universities on following heads of Information. 

* Officers & Deans of Faculties; ^ 

* Library & Research Fad Hies; 

* Scholarships and FeiowsWps, 

* Academic year-last date tor admissions and the approximate dates of examinations; 

* Courses of StudBes; 

* MWmum requkements tor admission to each course, duration and the subjects of study tor each course; 

* Names of Prolewore and RaaderVAsaistant Professors together wlththelr academic titles department-wise wHhspedsfisation, 

* Nwtes of Coleges together wfth names of Prinripate and Heads of Postyaduate Department In CoReges; 

* Statistics on examination results. 

Introductory chapter on overview of the University System in Indte 
Map showing location of universities. 

Deluxe Binding wittt carton Prloe: (Indian Edition) Rs 1000.00 

Addrees Enquiries to: 

Deputy Secretary (Fabrications) 

Association of Indian Untvsrslttes * 

AfU House, Te Kotfa Marg, New DelhMtO 002 
Telephones j 3310*99.3312429,3313390,3312305 

Telex; 31-69180 AIU W Fax:011-3315105 GRAM : ASftiDU_ 
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INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD - B26004 

(A Deemed University Under UGC Act) 

EXAMINATION NOTIFICATION -1994 

An all India Entrance Examination will be held for admissions to B. Tech and M.Sc. Tech 
programmes for 1994-95 session on May 8, 1994 (SUNDAY) from 9.30 A.M to 1 P.M. 

LIKELY CENTRES OF EXAMINATION : Allahabad, Bangalore, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bho¬ 
pal. Bokaro, Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Cochin, Cuttack, Delhi, Dhanbad, Durgapur, 
Faridabad, Guwahati, Gaya, Hyderabad, Jamshedpur, Kanpur, Lucknow, Madras, Muzaffar- 
pur, Nagpur'Patna, Ranchi, Rourkela, Siiiguri, Udaipur, Varanasi, Visakhapatnam. 

ISSUE OF APPLICATION FORMS : January 10,1994 to February 25,1994. 

LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF COMPLETED APPLICATION : February 26,1994 

A. 4-YEAR B.TECH PROGRAMME (FORM-A) in Mining Engineering, Petroleum Engineer¬ 
ing, Mineral Engineering and Mining Machinery ELIGIBILITY - Qualified in final examina¬ 
tion of 10+2 system or equivalent with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. AGE . Born 
between October 1, 1973 and September 30, 1978. 

B. 3-YEAR M.SC.TECH PROGRAMME (FORM-S) (a) Applied Geology (b) Applied Geo¬ 
physics. ELIGIBILITY for (a) Applied Geology - Qualified in final examination in B.Sc. (3 
year course) with Geology as Hons. Subject and any two subjects out of Physics, Chem¬ 
istry and Mathematics and for (b) Applied Geophysics - Qualified in final examination in 

B. Sc. (3 year course) with Physics as Hons. Subject, Mathematics and anyone out of 
Chemistry, Geology, Statistics, Electronics, Computer Science. AGE : Bom not before July 
1, 1970. 

C. 3-YEAR CONDENSED B.TECH PROGRAMME (FORM -C) in Mining Engineering ELI¬ 
GIBILITY - Diploma in Mining and Mine Surveying after School final/Higher Secondary ex¬ 
amination with one year industrial experience efter Diploma. No age limit. 

Candidates appearing in qualifying examination by June 1994 are also eligible. 

UPPER AGE LIMIT RELAXABLE BY 5 YEARS FOFTSC/ST CANDIDATES. 

15% SEATS ARE RESERVED FOR SC AND 71/2% FOR ST CANDIDATES. 

Application form and Information Bulletin can be obtained from the main Branches of 
STATE BANK OF INDIA at BHAGALPUR, BOKARO (STEEL CITY), DHANBAD (MAIN 
BRANCH AND I.S.M. CAMPUS BRANCH), GAYA, JAMSHEDPUR. MUZAFFARPUR, 
PATNA (MAIN BRANCH AND BORING ROAD BRANCH) and RANCHI, on one time pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 175/- (Rs. 75/- lor SC/ST candidates) towards the cost of application form 
and registration fee Banks will sell forms from COUNTERS ONLY and NOT BY POST 

Application forms can also be obtained from the office of the DEPUTY REGISTRAR 
(ACADEMIC) BY POST ONLY upto 18 February 1994 on sending an A/c payee Bank 
Draft for Rs. 185/- (Rs. 85/- for SC/ST candidates), which includes postage charge, drawn 
in favour of the Registrar, I.S.M Dhanbad, payable at S.B.I., Campus Branch 

abngwith a self addressed unstamped envelope of size 25 cm x 12.5 cm specifying the 
course clearly. 

REGISTRAR 
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ALL MULTI-VOLUME SETS 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICS A GOVERNMBTT M INDIA 
(Set h Tm Volume*) 

V Grover ft Ranjena Am 9000 pp Rs 8900 (Set) 

2 DYNAMICS OF SURAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Sit In 2 Vohua**) 

DX Dm 800 pp Rs 800 (Set) 

3 ECONO MI C DEVELOPMBJT, PLANNING ft POLICY IN INDU 
(Sit Jn Tm VoJumae) 

NX Sbiha 4300 pp Rs 4000 (Set) 

4 ECONOMIC IDEAS OF "SIX GREAT ECONOMISTS 
(Sfc M ohn md CMMMntiry) (Set In 2 Votaatep) 

DK Du 600 pp Rt. 800 (Set) 

5 ECONOMIC PLANNING; FORMULATION AND 
WPLEMENTATION (Set In TVo VoIuims) 

Devendm Thakur 660 pp Rs 600 (Set) 

6. ENVIRONMENT ADMINISTRATION, LAW AN0 JUDICIAL 
ATTITUDE (Set In Two Volume*) 

Peres Oman ft P Diwan 1800 pp Rs 1700 (Set) 

7 FIVE GREAT ECONOMISTS (Set In Flee Volume*) 

aN Ghosh ft Rama Ghosh 2300 pp Rs 2000 (Set) 

8. GREAT WESTERN POLITICAL THINKERS 
(Sat In TMw Volume*) 

S Mukheqee ft S Ramaswamy 7800 pp Rs. 7500 (Set) 

9 GREAT WOMB! OF MODERN INDIA 
(Set In Eight Volumes) 

V Grover ft Ran jane Arora 3800 pp Rs. 3500 (Set) 

10 HISTORY OF INDIAN MUTINY (S*t hi Thr** Volumes) 

GW Forrest 1700 pp Rs 3200 (Set) 

11 HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION ft MANAGEMENT 
(Set h Three Votumee) 

S L Goal ft R Kumar 990 pp Rs 675 (Set) 

12 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POUCY OF 
INDIA (Set la Ten Voluntas) 

Venrtdsr Grover 7000 pp Rs 7000 (Set) 

13 LAJPAT RAJ: SWARAJ ft SOCIAL CHANGE 
(Sat In Three Volumes) 

SR Bakst* 1230 pp Rt 1200 (Set) 

14. MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY ft STYLE IN INDIAN 
MDUSTRIES (Set In Two Volumes) 

GL Tayal 780 pp Rs 550 (Set) 

15 NEHRU AND NEW ECONOMIC ORDER 
(Selin Four Volumes) 

Attar Chand 1200 pp Rs 1000 (Set) 

16 ORIGIN ft DEVELOPMENT OF LEGAL ft POLITICAL SYSTEM 
IN INDIA (Set In Three Volumee) 

H S. Bhasa 7C© pp Rs 300 (Set) 

17 OUTLINE OF NATURAL MSTORY 
(Set In Two Volumee) 

JA Thomson IKur 720 pp Rs 1100 (Set) 


18. PLANNING ft DEVELOPMENT OF KEY SECTORS M MOtA 
(Sol In Five Volumes) 

Detendra Thakur 4700 pp Rs. 4800 (Set) 

19. POLITICAL, LEGAL ft MILITARY HBTORY OF MOIA 
(Set of Ten Volume*) 2nd Ed. 

H.S Bhasa 4000 pp Rs. 4000 (Set) 

20 POLITICAL THINKERS OF MODERN INDU 
(Set of Volume* M0) 

Verinctor Grover 7300 pp Rs 6000 (Set) 

21 POLITICAL THINKERS OF MODERN MOM 
(Set of Volumee 11-20) 

Vemcfer Grover 6200 pp Rs. 6000 (Set) 

22 POLITICAL THINKERS OF MODERN WDM 
(Sat of Votumee 21*39) 

Vemder Graver 6400 pp Rs. 6000 (Set) 

23 POLITICAL SYSTEM W INDIA 
*(Set In Ten Votumee) 

Vermder Grover 7200 pp Rs. 5500 (Set) 

24 RURAL DEVELOPMBIT IK SOUTH ASM 
(Set In Four Volume*) 

BS Khanna 1100 pp Rs. 1100 (Set) 

25 SOCIAL SCIENCES IN MODERN WDM 
(Set In Three Volume*) 

SK, Sharma ft SA At*f 1200 pp Rs. 1100 (Set) 

26 SOCIAL WELFARE ADMNSTRATKM 
(Set In Two Volume*) 

S L Goal ft R K Jam 780 pp Rs SCO (Set) 

27 STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT W THE INDIAN ECONOMY 
(Set In Two Volumes) 

D K Das 750 pp Rs. 700 (Set) 

28 STUDIES IN INDIAN BANKING AND FINANCE 
(Set In Two Volumes) 

VS Uahajar 740 pp Rs. TOO (Set) 

29 STUDIES IN MDUSTRUL ECONOMY OF INDU 

(Set in Two Votumee) , 

VS Mohaian 924 pp R*. 600 (Set) 

30. TRENDS IN INDIAN ECONOMY (Set In 8b Volume*) 

Devendra Thakur 3200 pp Rs. 3000 (Set) 

31 TRENDS IN WORLD ECONOMY (Set In Sbr Volume*) 

Devendra Thakur 2360 pp Rs. 2200 (Set) 

32 TRIBAL UFE IN INDU (Set In 10 Volume*) 

Devendra Thakur ft D N Thakur 4000 pp Rs. 4000 (Set) 

33 WOMEN HEALTH DEVELOPMENT ft ADMINISTRATION: 
PRINCIPLES ft PRACTICES 

(Set In Two Volume*) 

R. Kumar 800 pp R*. 650 (Set) 



The Best of Multi-Volume Books 

From DEEP & DEEP Only 

Send your Orders to 

DEEP & DEEP PUBLICATIONS 

F-159, Rejourf Garden, New Delhi - 110027 (India) 
Phone : 5435309 * Fax 91-11-5435369 
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Journal of Educational Planning and Administration 

Editor: Jandhyala B.G. THak 


Vohune VII_Number 3 __Jid^l993 


CONTENTS 

ftlge 

DANIEL C. LEVY: ftoMcms of Privatisation in Higher Education 277 

B.D. TIKKIWAL and G.C. TIKKTWAL: Measurement of Wastage m 293 
Education 

SUMAN K. SINGH: Building Institutions of Higgler Education 309 

P.K. SAHOO: A Rational Approach^ Management of Academic Staff 317 

Colleges 

Research Notes 

RUDDAR DATT: Open Universities vs. Distance Education 329 

Directorates 

REKHA KAUL: Socio-Political Ramifications of the Capitation Fee 341 
Phenomenon: The Case of Karnataka 

Review Article 

KEITH HINCHLIFFE: Analysing the Demand for Schooling 351 

Book Reviews 

N.V. VARGHESE: Politics, Markets and America's Schools (JE. Chubb A 359 


T.M. Moe) tynd] A Lesson in School Reform from Great Britain (J£. Chubb 
& TM. Moe); M.V. LAKSHMI REDDY: Education and Family Welfare 
Planning (B.N. Sarkar); A VERGHESE: Education in Asia (JP. Tan & A. 

Mingat); K. AN1THA* Issues in the Development of Multi-Grade Schools 
(C. Thomas A C. Shaw): PRAHLAD KUMAR: Education for Unorganised 
Sector (G. Lokanadha Reddy); REES HUGHES: Education for AO: Carib¬ 
bean Perspectives and Imperatives (E. Miller) [and] Perspectives on Educa¬ 
tion for All (IDRC); A.K. GABA: School Education OP. Aggarwal); P.C. 
BANSAL: Crisis in Education (B.H. Farber cl al.); VEERA GUPTA: Cur¬ 
rent Tends in Indian Education (A. Kumar); J.VJd. SHARMA: Asian 
Development Outlook 1992 (Asian Development Bank); N.K. JANGIRA: 

Patterns of Educational Integration (B. Wade A M. Moore); JANDHYALA 
B.G. TILAK: Human Resource Policy and Economic Development (Asian 
Development Bank) 

National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
17-B, Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110016 
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ON THE 
OCCASION 
OF 


/Qth 






December 18>20, 1993 
Association of Indian Universities 

at Delhi University 




RESEARCHCO PERIODICALS 
ORGANISATION 

India's largest stockist ft 
suppliers of internationally 
reputed scientific research 
Journals 

25-B«, New Rohtak Road 
(Near Liberty Cinema) 

Now Delhi-110005 
Tel.: 5761565-66 
Fax: (91)-11-7276266 


RESEARCHCO BOOK CENTRE 

A house of world wide 
collections of books ft 
serial publications of 
more than 350 Internationally 


25-3/2, New Rohtak Road 
(Near Liberty Cinema) 
New Delhi-110005 
Tel.: 5761565-66 
Fax : (91 >-11-7276256 


AAA PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY (P) LTD. 

An upcoming dependable 
house for subscription 
of Journals. 

47-A, Naharpur, Sector-7 
Rohinl, DettiM10065 
Tel.: 7272480,7260053 
Rax: 7272478 


Pooks . 8ncyclopaedia....Joumals. 

il Publications . Microfilm. ....Micro 


Serial Publications . MicrofHm.....Microfiche. 

... there's a wealth of material available for 
building special collections for your library. 

(fyafotHena, ^ntca^act6o4t & occi yokt. 
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(A University Established Under the State Act) 

PANJAGUTTA. HYDERABAD - 500 482 (A.P.) 

EMPLOYMENT NOTIFICATION 

Applications are invited from the eligible candidates for the Faculty Posts 
with attractive salaries on par with Central Institutes and other perks. 

1 . PROFESSORS : One post each In Cardiology, Orthopaedics and Gastro¬ 
enterology in the scale of Rs, 5900-200-7300 + NPA. 

2. ADDL PROFESSOR : One post in C.T. Surgery in the scale of Rs. 5100-150- 
6300 + NPA. 

3. ASST. PROFESSORS : One post each in Microbiology. Nuclear Medicine, 
Medical Oncology, Transfusion Medicine and Immuno-haematology and 
Neurosurgery in the scale of Rs. 3500-125-4500 + NPA. 

NOTE : For the Department of Cardiology, candidates possessing experi¬ 
ence in Cardiac Catheterisation. Balloon Valvuloplasty and Angioplasty in 
addition to the required qualifications, will be preferred. 

For the Department of C.T. Surgery candidates possessing experience in 
Open Heart Surgery will be preferred. 

4. SENIOR CLINICAL FELLOWS with MD/MS or DM/M.Ch. qualifications on a 
consolidated salary of Rs. 4,300/- per month in the Departments of Cardiology, 
Pathology, Neurosurgery, Neurology, Vascular Surgery, Microbiology and 
Nephrology. 

Prescribed application form and details of qualifications, experience re¬ 
quired, etc., can be had by sending a Demand Draft for Rs. 1.00.00 obtained 
In favour of the Director, Nizam's institute of Medical Sciences, along with a 
self-addressed stamped envelope of Rs. 9.00 or by paying cash In person. 

The Institute reserves the right to fill up or not to fill up any of the posts 
advertised and also to fill up posts at lower level in case qualified candidates 
are not available. 

Last date for receipt of filled in applications with all enclosures is 10.1.1994. 

Dr. I. Dlnakar 
DIRECTOR 
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Encyclopaedia of Ecology, 
Environment and Pollution Control 

(20 Volumes) 


R. Swamp, S. N. Mlshra & V. P- Jauharl (Eds.) 


Of late 'Environment' has become the focal point erf concern the world over. Since man's survival Itself* 
has become stagnant due to fast degrading/deteriorating environmental conditions, which are man¬ 
made. As such modern terminologies like 'Bio-System', Ecology', Environment Management, Pollution 
Control* have become widely prevalent and well known. The present Encyclopaedia, a veritable mine of 
Information, spanned over 20 volumes, is a most Umdjfand welcome publication. Rs. 10000 (Set) 



(VIII) 


(XHU 

(xrv) 


(XVI) 

(XVII) 

(XVIII) 

(XIX) 

(XX) 


An Introduction to Man and His Environment 
Rs. 495 

Environmental Health Education and Public 
Understanding Rs. 495 
Marine Environment An Analysis Rs. 435 
Environmental Pollution and Human 
Habteation Rs. 495 

Environmental Pollution Ecology Rs. 595 
Social and Economic Impact of Environmental 
Policies Rs. 550 

Environmental Science and Technology 
Rs. 495 

Control and Sensing or Environmental 
Quality Rs. 495 

Sources and Crabmckbzadgn or ftxurnoNs 
Rs. 495 

Agriculture. Industry, and the Environment 
Rs. 595 

Enerdt and the Environment Rs. 495 
Environmental Water Resources: Quality, 
Demand, Pollution Rs. 395 
Am Pollution: The Dangerous Dimensions 
Rs. 450 

Dimensions of Environmental Pollutions 
Rs. 475 

Environmental Water Pollution and its 
Canutes. Rs. 550 

Environmental Problems and Global 
Imperatives Rs. 495 

Environmental An and Water Analysis 
Rs. 465 

Fnrm Fuel and the Environment Rs. 450 
Environmental Pollution AHalymb Rs. 495 
Environment: Am Assessment Rs. 585 
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O Dictionary of Ecology and Environment 
(10 Parts) • L. L. Somapi. Rs. 2500 (Set) 

O Displacement and Rehabilitation * I.U.B. 
Reddy. Rs. 235 

O Current Trends lnAgriculturalEn^neering, , 
Rs. 550 

O Industries and Tribal Social Ecology 
• J. Devi. Rs. 180 

O Industrial Safety, Environmental Pollution, 
Health Hazards and Nuclear Accidents 
(A Global Survey) 4 A. Chand, Rs. 450 

O Progress in Social Ecology 4 Bernd Hamm, 
Rs. 350 

O Pollution and its Control with Special 
Reference to Physical, Chemical and 
Industrial Environment 4 G. Bhargava, 
Rs. 325 

◦ Planning the Hill Habitat 4 Dev ft Rlzvi, 
Rs. 150 

O Planning and Development of an Industrial 
Town 4 S. N. Singh, Rs. 210 

O World of Walled Cities (Conservation, 
Environmental Pollution, Ubran Renewal 
ft Development Prospects 4 I. Mohan, 
Rs. 400 


For your requirement® and also If you wish to get 
your name included in our Matflng Ust, please 
write with full particulars to: 5552070 

PHONES^ 5592070 


r in nwz in y.; jM.: 


Publishers of Scholarly Books 
A-110, Mohan Garden, 

NEW DELHI*! 10059 (INDIA) 
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From Our Collection ... 



Prentice Hall of India 

•lv'": ’ :, L • . L\ d v C ■■ d -A.;Ti'. 




Price 

Re. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, Ember and Ember 

173.00 

COMPUTERS AND INFORMATION MANAGEMENT: A PRIMER FOR 
PRACTISING MANAGERS, Bhatnagor and Ramonl 

49*00 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Kbkkar 

83*00 

ESSENCE OF HINDUISM, Basu 

75*00 

ESSENTIALS OF MANAGEMENT, 4th «d„ Mauie 

49*00 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC, 4lh ed„ Elliott 

120.00 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA, 15lh ed., Basu 

75.00 

BHARAT KA SAMVIDHAN-EK PARICHEY, 4lh ed, (Hindi translation 
of Basil's Introduction to lh» Constitution of India, 15(h ed.) 

79.00 

MODERN SHORT STORES IN ENGLISH, Dixson 

24*00 

NEWS REPORTERS AND NEWS SOURCES: ACCOMPUCES IN 
SHAPING AND MISSHAPING THE NEWS, 2nd ed., Strentz 

49.00 

PRIZE STORES, 1991: THE O. HENRY AWARDS, Abrahams 

93.00 

SOCIOLOGY, 4th ed., Smelser 

93.00 

THE CHICAGO MANUAL OF STYIE—THE ESSENTIAL GUIDE FOR 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND PUBLISHERS, 14lh ed„ University of 
Chicago Press (Forthcoming! 

r r 

THE MIDDLEMAN AND OTHER STORIES, Mukherjee 

39.00 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 

THIRUVANANTHAPURAM - 695 034 

Nft. PIL1/1751/16/93 


NOTIFICATION 


Applications are Invited from qualified candidates for appointment to the following 
posts in various teaching departments of the university as detailed below: 


Sr 

Name of 

Name of 

No. of 

Quote 

No 

Department 

Post 

vacancy 


1 

Demography & 

Professor 

1 

Open 


Population Studies 

Lecturer 

1 

Open 

2. 

Economics 

Professor 

1 

Open 



Reader 

1 

Open 



Lecturer 

1 

SC/ST 

3. 

History 

Professor 

1 

Open 



Reader 

1 

Ezhava 



Lecturer 

1 

SC/ST 

4. 

Islamic Studies 

Professor 

1 

Open 



(Islamic History) 

5 

Hindi 

Lecturer 

1 

Open 

6 

Computer Science 

Professor 

1 

Open 



Lecturer 

2 

1 Open, 

1 SC/ST 

7 

Archaeology 

Lecturer 

1 

Open 

8. 

Bio-Technology 

Reader 

1 

Open 

9 

Environmental 

Sciences 

Reader 

1 

Open 

10 

Institute of English 

Professor 

1 

Open 



Reader 

1 

Open 



Lecturer 

1 

SC/ST 

n 

Law 

Reader 

1 

Ezhava 

12 

Library & 

Professor 

1 

Ezhava 


Information Science 

Reader 

1 

Open 



Lecturer 

1 

SC/ST 

13 

Malaya lam 

Professor 

2 

1 Ezhava, 

1 Open 



Reader 

1 

SC/ST 

14 

Mathematics 

Professor 

I 

Open 



Lecturer 

1 

Open 

15. 

Music 

Professor 

1 

Open 



Reader 

1 

Open 

16 

Opto Electronics 

Professor 

1 

Open 

17 

Politics 

Lecturer 

I 

Open 

18. 

Philosophy 

Lecturer 

1 

Ezhava 

19. 

Psychology 

Professor 

1 

Open 


Reader 

1 

Ezhava 

20. 

Physics 

Professor 

2 

1 Open; 

1 sc/sr. 



Reader 

1 

Muslim 

21. 

Russian 

Reader 

1 

Ezhava 

22. 

Sanskrit 

Reader 

1 

Open 



Lecturer 

1 

Muslim 

23. 

Sociology 

Reader 

1 

Ezhava 

24. 

Zoology 

Professor 

1 

Open 


Lecturer 

1 

sc/sr 


Scal es of Pay: Professor: Rs. 4500-7300; Reader; Rs. 3700-5700, 
Lecturer. Rs. 2200-4000. 


Qualifications; As stipulated by U.G.C. 

Age (at on 1-1-1993): l. Professor: Not more than 50 yean, 2. Reader i Not more 


than 45 yean; 3. Lecturer; Not more than 
40 years. (Usual relaxation in the upper 
age limit shall be allowed in the case of 
candidates belonging to SLC./S.T. and 
O.B.C., as well as those already in fire 
teaching service of the University. 

Registration Fee ; (1) Professor 
and Reader. Rs. 150/- (Rs. 3730 for SC/ 
S.T candidates); (2) Lecturer Rs. 75/- 
(Rs. 18.75 for SC/ST candidates) 

Cost of application form * 

(1) Professor and Reader' Rs. 200/-, * 

(2) Lecturer: Rs. 100/- 

Mode of remittance; Cost of applica¬ 
tion form and registration fee should be re¬ 
mitted by Demand Draft drawn on SJJ.T/ 
S.B I/Dist Co-Op. Banks (Candidates re¬ 
siding outside the State may however send 
Demand Drafts drawn on any National¬ 
ised Bank) in favour of the Finance Offi¬ 
cer, University of Kerala, payable at Thi- 
ruvananthapuram or by challan at (he 
University Cash Counter 

How to Apply. The prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms and other details can be had 
from the Deputy Registrar (Administra¬ 
tion-1), University of Kerala, Thiruvanan- 
thapuram 665 034. The request for appli¬ 
cation form specifying the post should be 
accompanied by Demand Draft/Challan 
in support of the remittance of the cost of 
the application form The name of the can¬ 
didate and the purpose of remittance 
should be noted on the reverse of the D.D. 
Bor getting application form by post, a 
self-addressed stamped (Rs. 3/-) envelope 
(size 30 cm x 13 cm) also should be en¬ 
closed 

Completed applications along with 
D D /Challan receipt for the prescribed 
registration fee, attested copies of Certifi¬ 
cates, testimonials, etc. should reach the 
Deputy Registrar (Adminlstntion-I), Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram 
695 034 on or before 11 January, 1994. 

For reserved posts, candidates be¬ 
longing to the relevant community alone 
need apply. 

N.B. : Those candidates who have 
already submitted applications in re¬ 
sponse to Notification No. PR. 1/5872/ 
12/91 dated 6-4-1991 are exempted from 
applying again, provided they possess the 
qualifications prescribed in this Notifica¬ 
tion at the time of submission of their ap¬ 
plications .earlier 


F.Vljayachandran Nair 
JJWN-CHARGE OF REGISTRAR 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KASHMIR 
SRINAGAR 

<TUBUC RELATIONS CENTRO 

BRIEF ADMISSION NOTICE 

Dt 23.1193 PR/KUm-l<0 

chairman, depth of distance 

EDUCATION, INVITES applications on 
prescribed forms availablea t the counter of 
the Deptt. of Distance Education against 
the cash payment/Bank receipt of Rs. 10/- 
Bank draft of desired by post) of Rs. 15/- 
- drawn in favour of Chairman, Deptt of 
Distance Education for admission to kEi 
training course through correspondence 
to the session 199348 to the graduate/ 
Post-graduate in service in Govt or Govt 
recognised schools. However, the BA./ 
B-Sc/BCom. students can also apply to 
admission to said course. Their admission 
is subject to qualifying the selection best 

The teacher candidates should get 
their applications countersigned by the 
DJS.O./2.E.Q. concerned. 

The application forma complete in all 
re sp e ct s, alangwith Mattie/Graduate/ 
Post-Graduation/Migration certificates 
(in original) should reach the office erf 
Chairman, Deptt. of Distance Education by 
of before 30.12.1983. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFHCER 


GAUHATl UNIVERSITY 
GUWAHAT1-7S1014 

Advertisement No.T/93/3* 

CORRIGENDUM 

Post at SL He* 1 • Read Jawaharlal Nehru 
Psofeaapr.o£ Assamese instead of Professor 
ofAseatpeae. 

ftqstiatSL No. 14: Add "EQ.-M.Qx% to 
aUAjMets" 

M*CRft«u?n 

REGISTRAR 



CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
HYDERABAD 500 007 

Department of Correspondence 
Courses 

Advertisement No. XI /93 

Postgradx&te Certificate Course in 
the Teaching of English 

(through Correspondence) 

Applications are invited to admission to 
the one year C o r r es p ondence Course, be¬ 
ginning April 1994, leading to the CDEFL 
Postgraduate Certificate in the Teaching of 
English 

Eligibility: 

a. An MA in English (Preference will be 


OR 

b. A Mister's degree with at least a Second 
daas In an allied subject (Ungufstira, Edu- 
cadon, Mase Communication or Ayckct 
ogy) plus 5 years e x perience of tearhfng 
En g lis h ) 

OR 

c. An MA with at least a Second Gasa phis 
5 years experience of teaching “Methods cf 
Teaching English" at the M.Ed/B£d. level. 

Those who complete the course s mew 
fully are eligible to admission to the POST- 
GRADUATEDIPIXiMA COURSE through 
correspondence. The Diploma awarded by 
this Institute is a desirable qualification for 
recruitment of teachers of English in uni¬ 
versities and college*. Far the prospectus 
and theappUcadan tom please write to the 
Head, Department of Correspondence 
Courses, CIEFL, Hyderabad-500 007, 
enclosing a crossed Demand Draft to 
Rs. 15/- (Rup ees fifteen only) In favour 
of the Registrar, CIEFL. 

Last date to receipt of filled in appttca- 
bonR 

1. Without late fee .. 1 January 1994 

2. With late fee of Rs. 20/-.. 1 March 1994 


given to teachers of English} 


G. Venkateahwer Rao 
REGISTRAR 
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Our Hosts 



Shankar Lull Hall 



m 





JOIN THE GYAN LIST 




Gyan Publishing House, an emerging imprint in the world of Indian books, Is 
developing an eclectic list of books on humanities, social sciences and the 
arts. Authors are cordially Invited to send their manuscripts for publication. 
Though doctoral theses are considered, original works with contemporary and 
futuristic themes are preferred. Anthologies of learned articles are welcome. 

A quality-conscious publishing organisation, Gyan has well-defined editorial and 
sales departments, manned by professionals. Some of the most respected 
academics and authors have Joined the Gyan list. 

Please send your proposals to 

GYAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 

5. Ansari Road, Daryaganj. New Delhi - 110 002 

Tel; 3282060, 3261060, 3285914 Fax. (011) 251137 Attn Gyan 

rsi:::33::::3:::srs3:it8cs:2rttcrrs3:t:s:::r::te::3::!ts 


ANY INDIAN BOOK THAT YOU WANT 


If you need any book for 
your institution, library or 
personal bookshelf, please advise us. 

We will make it available at competitive price, promptfy. 
Rare books are obtained and supplied with utmost care. 

GYAN BOOKS PVT LTD 

5, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi -110 002 

Tel: 3282060,3261060,32B5914 Fax: (011) 251137 Attn Gyan 
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